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OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) / 


repast and promenade, 


Devoumm, Switzerland, October 9, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—I have made it my busi- 
‘ness to keep up my correspondence whilst 
‘travelling, in order to send you information 
‘eoncerning the different places I visit. In 
‘Savoy I have written to you about Savoy; 
"in Switzerland now, f shall write to you 
“sbout Switzerland. 
"$n Switserland, as elsewhere, endea- 
‘your to eomipetisate for the unity which the 
"Protestant churches are momentarily de- 
“prived of by the fault of Dr. S——, b 
Free Pastoral Oonferences, whi 
‘exercise a moral influence on the churches. 
“Among these meetings one of the ‘most in- 
“teresting is that which has just been held 
‘at Bale. 
"On Monday evening, August 21st, the 
* guests who arrived from Appenzell, Geneva, 
- Bohaffhausen, or Grisons, went to the Ca- 
-gino, in order to be directed to the lodgings 
‘assigned them by the Christian 
‘for which Bale is so remarkable. They at 


the bame time received, as a pious souvenir, | 


a copy of the new collection of “Songs for 
‘the Church, the School, and the Family,” 
‘just published by the clergy of the city and 
“environs of Bale. Nearly five hundred and 
= clergymen, from all parts of Switzer- 
; nd, were assembled. Several pastors from 
Alsace had responded tothe invitation sent 
to. foreign hbrethren...Germany had sent 
some of her most distinguished theologians, 
among others Professor Tholuck from Halle, 
‘Professor Himdeshagen from Heidelburg, 
‘and Professor Ehrenfauchter from Gottin- 
“gen. .There was also a Scotch doctor, and 
‘a Professor from Pennsylvania, Professor 
“Schaaf. Among the distinguished guests, 
“as entered upon the roll furnished to each 
‘member of the Conference, figured the two 
bu rs, the Counsellor of State, Chris- 
“topher Sarrazin, and the President of the 
Moravian Society, established in the city. 
“A solemn hymn, performed on brass instru- 
‘ments, from the top of the antique cathe- 
“dral, on Tuesday morning at six o’clock, 
‘announced the opening of the fete. 
_ At eight o’clock they began to assemble 
‘jn the church of St. Martin, to which are 
“attached some precious souvenirs of (co- 
“Iampadius, and of the Reformation of the 
‘gixteenth century. A fine choir, accompa- 
‘nied with sacred instrumental music, pre- 
‘eeded and followed the sermon. The Rev. 
“Mr. Stochmeyer made an exhortation, as 
“unassuming as it was edifying, from Heb.. 
‘iii. 1-3—tthe patience which ought to ani- 
‘mate every evangelical minister, and the 
“sources of his encouragement and comfort. 
The first session was opened by Burk- 
‘hardt, a venerable old man, who has been 
“for some years at the head of the clergy of 
‘Balois. Tt took place in the large and beau- 
tiful hall of the Casino. Upon the platform, 
‘behind the Committee, were arranged the 
‘theological students and the pupils from the 
“Mission House. © Notwithstanding the large- 
‘néss of the hall, there were few empty seats. 
“The outside door was ornamdnted with gar- 
~“gitaple and pious ‘insotiption, own in | 
«Germany: Gott seig’rie euren eingang and 
_ _euren ausgang. 
‘and your going out.” 
‘ The Assembly was moderated by Profes- 
sor Hagenbach, with whose name your read- 
‘ers are perhaps familiar. His tendencies 
‘are similar to those ofWitzsch, Julius Mul- 
‘ler, Dorner, and many others, whose influ- 


i is now predominant in German science. 


is gi with a lucid mind, and with 
; essentially practical turn which distin- 
guishes the French writers. Among his 


principal works are his “History of Dog- 
_mas” and the “Theological Encyclopedia,” 
his master pieces for theological students; 
others, as the “Conferences on Kccle- 
‘fiastical History’”’ during the first three and 
last. three centuries, as the title indicates, 
were discourses before numerous and mis- 
cellaneous audiences. He is held in high esti- 
mation as a preacher and a poet, as editor of 
a theological newspaper, and a clergyman 
‘Of the Reformed German body, and finally 
as a neutral president of the Swiss societies 
_for religious aid to the scattered Protestants. 
-. But to return to the Assembly and the 
‘Conference. After the prayer and the chant, 
jthe President stated the origin and the prin- 
‘cipal phases in the history of the Society. 
Properly speaking, it dates to the Ascetic 
‘Society of Zurich in 1837. The three first 
Assemblies were held at Zurich, Berne, and 
Bale. The history of the Society may be 
divided into three periods. The first was a 
‘period of union, but a union more or less 
unprofitable. In the second, beginning 
‘with 1848, different controversies arose an 
‘agitated the Society. Finally, in the third, 
| which commenced in 1850, principally un- 
der the influence of the archdeacon Linder, 
of whom a late priest has left some sad re- 
membrances, these contentions were gradu- 
ally quieted, and gave place to a profound 
unity based on the sole foundation of the 
. "gospel. Professor Hagenbach reminded 
ein, that although the Society did not 
‘pro immediate practical and definite 
ends, she might already consider herself the 
“mother of the different Swiss societies and 


Sregniations to aid the scattered Protest- | 
an 


ts ; and finally dwelt upon the importance 
,pf securing an efficient participation, on the 
.part of the laity, as a great point to be 
gained. Two questions were to be sub- 
‘Initted to the Assembly. The first was, 
« Preaching ; its end and aim at the present 
time, and its place in the Reformed Church.” 
The discussion was opened by reading a 
‘paper, prepared by the Rey. Mr. Finster 
‘of Berg (Canton of Zurich,) who had pub- 
‘lished the first section of an important work 
on the statistics of Swiss Protestantism. 
‘Unfortunately, sickness detained him from. 
the Assembly, and it was read by pastor 
-Miville of Bale. The first part treated of 
the importance of preaching in general, and 
cially in our day; the second, of its 
‘place in the Reformed worship. The pro- 
pau Ke was remarkable for its elevation, its 


‘order, its ornament, character, and its evan- 
ipal_ seriousness. Several speakers took 
© floor successively, after which Mr. Mi- 
wille closed the deliberations, urging the 
point, that the first step in order to reform 
jn preaching, is to reform the preachers. 
he. first. session being concluded, the 
Assembly descended to another hall of the 
Aasino, to partake of a truly fraternal re- 
-The.table formed an unmense horse- 
shoe; and was surrounded by about two 
yuadred and thirty guests... At the dessert 
large antique cup was circulated, filled 
eg the Margraviate of Baden, 


year’s The Presi- 
the occasion with toasts bearing 


with wine 
th 
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his turn, 7] tt he owed. to Swit 
bodily and spiritual! hed 


“God bless your entrance | 


- 


if 


drank, to the health of 
theckogians, the great and gen- 


| 


erous activity of whom Germany has seen 
deve . These were Mr. Gelzer, for- 
merly Professor at Berlin, and now stationed 
at Bale, on account of his health, where he 


| has, published an excellent Christian and 


Protestant Review, founded in 1852; Mr. 
Schenkel, Professor at Heidelburg, and edi- 


tor of the Ecclesiastical Record of Darm- 


stadt; and Mr. Kersog, Professor at Lau- 


|,ganne, now at Halle, where he is at the 


| 


head of the publication of an immense 


Theological clopedia, in which al- 
most all the distinguished theologians be- 
yond the Rhine have co-operated. After 


the repast, the Assembly disposed them- 
selves into numerous small groups of friends, 
who were more or less intimate, which 
were subdivided and re-formed in a thou- 
sand differént ways during the promenade 
which followed. Most of them walked 
towards the borough of St. James, on ac- 
count of the heroic associations connected 
with it, and to see the commencement of a 
new railroad to run into the interior of 
Switzerland. Thus was passed a profitable 
and most delightful day. Of the second 


session I will give some account next week. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The North-western Convention. 


The Convention of Presbyterian minis- 
ters and elders in the North-west assembled, 
according to adjournment, in the South 
Presbyterian church, Galena, Illinois, No- 
vember Ist, 1854, and was opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. J. C. Brown of Indi- 
ana, after which the Convention was called 


to order by the Rev. H. I. Coe of Galena. 


The Rev. R. G. Thompson of Illinois was 
chosen Chairman, and the Rev. H. M. 
Robertson of Wiscomsin, Secretary. The 
attendance was not as | as had been 
anticipated; still, nearly all parts of the 
North-west ‘were represented. Delegates 


-‘were"'present from five Synods, viz: Lowa, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Indiana, and 
Missouri. The following Business Com- 
mitte was appointed:—The Rev. Joshua 
Phelps of Iowa, the Rev. G. F. Goodhue, 


and elder H. L. Crooks of Illinois, the Rev. 


'B. Phillips and elder John Bracken of Wis- 
consin, the Rev. J. C. Brown and elder W. 
Brown of Indiana, the Rev. A. W. Loomis 
of Missouri. 

The forenoon of Thursday was spent in 
religious exercises, and in an interlocutory 
meeting for free conversation upon the pros- 
pects, destitutions, and wants of the great 
field covered by these Synods, during which 
a large amount of interesting and important 
information was elicited. The Convention, 
during all its sessions, was marked by the 
utmost harmony of sentiment and feeling. 
The results of the discussion of the various 
topics which came before it were as follows: 


Depository of Books. 
The Business Committee reported the fol- 


lowing resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
ascertain the expense of establishing a General 
Depository of the books of our Board, to locate 
it at Chicago or Galena, or some other suitable 
place; to secure the contributions of the citi- 
sens for its establishment, and to urge updn 


the Presbyteries interested in such an enter- 
' prise,.to recommend to all their churches to 


said Deposito vy. G. F. hue, 
the Rev, R. H. ia 
were appointed this Committee. 

Religious Newspaper. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
eocengene with the editor and publishers of 
some Presbyterian paper of our denomination, 
and endeavour to secure the establishment of 
an office for such paper in Chicago, or some 
other suitable place in the North-west, and the 
appointment of a co-ordinate editor in suth 

e. The Rev. R. H. Richardson, G. F. 
hue, and elder C. Spring were appointed 
said Committee. 
Church Extension. 

The subject of Church Extension, after 
considerable discussion, was referred to a 
special Comwittee, consisting of the Rev. 

. H. Richardson, the Rev. J. C. Brown, 
and the Rev. J. Fleming, who reported the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Convention do hereby 
respectfully request the Presbyteries com- 
posing the Synods represented in this body to 


‘memorialize the next General Assembly to 


establish a Board of Church Exten- 
sion, to endeavour to raise, by a simultaneous 
effort, $100,000, or such other sum as the As- 
‘sembly may deem best to commence with, and 
to appoint a Corresponding Secretary of such 
Board, who is acquainted with the wants of 
the Western field, and that each Presbytery 
instruct its commissioners to urge this subject 
upon the Assembly. 

Resolved, That a Committee of one from 
each Synod represented here be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to correspond with the 
Presbyteries on this subject, with a view of se- 
curing unity of action, and also to attend the 
next General Assembly, to urge this matter 
before that body. 

These resolutions were adopted, and the 
following Committee appointed :—The Rev. 
Joshua Phelps, Synod of Iowa; the Rev. 
H. M. Robertson, Synod of Wisconsin; the 
Rey. N. L. Rice, D.D., Synod of Missouri; 
the Rev. J. C. Brown, Synod of: Northern 
Indiana; the Rev. R. K. Todd, Synod of 
Illinois. 

Education. 

On the the follow- 
in r was adopted : 

This | believes the cause of 
Christian education to be one of vital import- 
ance to the interests of religion in our coun- 
try, and that since the heart is naturally 
averse to acquiring or retaining the know- 
ledge of God, there is the more special need 
of continuous and prayerful efforts from the 
earliest dawn of intelligence, through the 
whole course of education, to instill into the 
mind the great and saving truths of God’s 
holy word. In this Christian training of 
the young, we believe the Church at the 
present day to be greatly deficient, and that 
especially in this great North-western val- 
ley, where every form of error and scepti- 
cism is arrayed against the truth, and both 
secretly and openly endeavouring to under- 
mine the faith and destroy the hopes of the 
Christian, the Church is called upon to 
arouse herself to greater watchfulness and 
diligence in this work, and to put forth all 
her energies, relying upon the strength and 
grace of her adorable Head to save the 
young from the insidious approaches of er- 
ror, scepticism, and formalism. 

The -principles which should guide our 
efforts in this work, may be briefly stated as 
follews : 

1. In order that a healthful, moral, and 
religious influence may be exerted in our 
common schools, all Christians ought to 
unite their efforts to introduce and preserve 
the Bible as a text-book in them, and to se- 
cure moral and om teachers, who shall 
exert a happy religious influence in such 
schools. | 

2. Inasmuch as it is found by experience. 

; that amount of religious instruction 
which we deem essential cannot, as a gen- 
eral rule, be obtained in our common schools, 
it is the duty of the Church to provide ad- 
ditional.means for the education of her chil- 
dren. We believe where it is 
practicable, should haye her parochial school, 


especially every Presby one or more 
Presbyterial academies for boys, and female 


seminaries for girls, where the young of 


Richardson, and elder C. Spring | | 
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both sexes can have the opportunity of ob- 
taining the elements of a thorough educa- 
tion under the influence, and in connection 
with daily instruction in the truths of God’s 


-word. -And that the usual course of educa- 


tion for young men may be completed under 
the same hallowed influences, we believe that 
colleges should be established under ecclesi- 
astical control, in such localities as not to 
interfere with each other, in which the Bible 
and the standards of our Church should be 
text-books ; and that to the support of these 
institutions, parochial, academical, and col- 
legiate, the educational aan of our 
Charch should be undividedly directed. 

8. This Convention highly approve the 
enlarged basis on which the Board of EKdu- 
cation have acted for the few last years, in 
giving aid and encouragement to parochial, 
academical, and collegiate institutions, estab- 
lished on truly Christian principles, as well 
as that of aiding young men who are pre- 
paring for the ministry; and we feel it im- 
portant that this branch of benevolence 
should be more liberally sustained by the 
churches. 

Resolved, That we will individually exert 
ourselves in our several Presbyteries, to secure 
the establishment of one or more male and fe- 
male academies, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples before stated. 

Increase of the Ministry. 

On this subject the following was adopted : 

This Convention, contemplating the vast 
and crying destitutions of our Synods, can- 
not but feel most deeply the necessity which 
is laid upon us and upon the Church, to 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
more labourers into his harvest. The rapid 
increase of our population by immigration 
is multiplying our destitute places on every 
hand, and rendering the calls for more la- 
bourers more numerous and-most pressing; 
at the same time, we are met by the mourn- 
ful and solemn truth that the number of 
candidates -for the ministry has not in- 
creased, at least not in equal proportion, for 
some years past. 

We believe, therefore, that it is the duty 
of the ministry:—1l. ‘To make continual 
prayer, especially in the public prayers of 
the sanctuary, for an increase of the minis- 
“pe 2. To instruct their people in the duty 
of consecrating their children to God, that 
he may, by his grace and spirit, fit and 
qualify them for this work. 3. To seek out 
young men of piety and talents, and endea- 
vour to bring them to the consideration of 
the question, Whether God has not called 
them to this work? 4. Since it seems that 
one reason of our destitution arises from the 
want of an adequate support of the minis- 
trys it is their evident duty, in the langua 
of the last General Assembly, “ laying aside 
all false delicacy,’ to instruct their people 
in regard to the duty of an adequate support 
of the gospel ; and further, when a minister 
cannot be thus supported by his people, a 
full and sufficient sum should be requested 
of the Board of Missions, to enable cine to 
live and support his family comfortably. 

Resolved, That we consider it contrary to 
the spirit of our Constitution, for uaiilotes 
for the ministry to place themselves under the 
care of Presbyteries to which they do not, in 
the language of the book, “‘ most naturally be- 
long,” as many of our young men now do, who 
go to our theological seminaries, and are li- 
censed by Presbyteries there, and we will ex- 
ert ourselves in our several Presbyteries to cor- 
rect this, which we consider an injurious cus- 


. tom. 


This Convention would also express their 
gratitude to God for opening such a door of 
usefulness as his providence has set before 
them a the German population of our 
Synods, and that he has permitted us to wel- 
come a few faithful labourers in this inter- 
esting portion of our field. Here especially 
there arises the Macedonian cry, ‘Come 
over and help us;” and yet here especially 
darkness hangs over us. Where are the 
labourers to enter into this field, white even 
now for the harvest? The German, Welsh, 


Irish, Swedish, and Norwegian population 


is rapidly increasing in different parts of 
our great valley, and the manifest provi- 
dence of God in bringing them to our shores, 
and placing them in our midst, where we 
can extend to them the blessings of a pure 
gospel, call upon us to use every possible 
effort to afford them the preached word, and 
especially to pray that the Lord of the har- 
vest would raise up labourers for this pecu- 
liar, arduous, and difficult field. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Con- 
vention be tendered to the citizens of Gale- 
na, whose kind hospitalities we have enjoy- 
ed. The Convention adjourned sine die on 
Thursday evening, November 3d. 

‘-H. M. Roperrson, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MARSHALL, TEXAS. 


At a late meeting of the Presbyterian 
church at Marshall, Texas, the following 
was adopted : 

Whereas, The Rev. M. W. Staples, pastor of 
this church, has on two previous occasions ten- 
dered his resignation, and having felt that we 
could not part with him, we therefore declined 
to accept; and whereas he now tenders his 
resignation upon the grounds of failure of 
health; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we deeply deplore the 
necessity which, in the providence of God, 
seems to have forced him to this conclusion, 
and tender to him our sincere sympathy in 
his present state of ill health. 

Resolved, 2. That as we have enjoyed his 
labours for nearly five years, during which 
time, through his instrumentality, a flourishing 
church has been established, a neat and com- 
fortable edifice erected and paid for, we hereby 
tender him our heartfelt thanks for the zeal 
and faithfulness which have ever characterized 
his benevolent efforts, for the ability and mas- 
terly manner in which he has defended the 
truth, for the soundness, pureness, and simpli- 
city of his preaching. 

esolved, 3. That as it seems to be the lead- 
ings of Providence, we will accept his resigna- 
tion, and unite with him in requesting Pres- 
bytery to dissolve the relation which has so 
happily and profitably existed for several years 

t. 


4, Thatin accepting his resigna- 
tion, we part with a kind, and affectionate, and 
devoted pastor, the community with a man 
whose sole aim has been to check the progress 
of sin, and win souls to Christ, whose infinence 
must long be felt, and the church of Eastern 
Texas will part with a faithful and able advo- 
cate of her venerated doctrines and Republican 
Government. 

Resolved, 5. Thatin token of our esteem and 
appreciation of his labours, we present him 
with a suitable Bible with the names of the 
officers and members of this church recorded 
in it. By order of session. 

Georce W. Ewe tt, Stated Clerk. 


DOCTORATES IN GERMANY. 


A contemporary remarks thatin Germany 
there is one substantial advantage in being 
dubbed D. D., for one who possesses this 
distinction there, when he is called to under- 
take the pastoral office, is ordained without 
the examination which others must undergo. 
De there are academical, and not ecclesi- 
astical, and that of Doctor of Divinity is often 
held by distinguished Biblical scholars and 

rofessors, who are not clergymen. Thus 
the degree of D. D. was lately conferred on 
Chevalier Bunsen, who had previously been 
Doctor of Philosophy, (Ph. D.,) which is 
uivalent to the English Master of Arts. 
us, also, Tholuck was Doctor of Divinity 
and Professor of Theology before he was 
ordained to the ministry, which latter took 
place without the usual examinations. 


A Peep at the Old Dominion. 
[cor PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Virginia pilgrim fathers—Ruins of James- 
nial days— William and Mary College— 
Yorktown— Traces of the battle— Old 
“Uncle Cosar”—A beautiful river— 
Living out of the water. 


Va., Oct. 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—In coming to this old 
city, one feels as if he had travelled back 
some two hundred years. But a few miles 
distant the visitor passes within sight of old 
Jamestown, where Captain John Smyth 
landed his brave band of adventurers before 
the Pilgrim fathers had set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, or trod the decks of the May Flower. 
The Virginians, however, do not seem dis- 

osed to hallow the deeds of their fore- 
athers, as do the descendants of the Pil- 
—_ Jamestown is a desolation—a plave 
or owls to hoot in, and frogs to croak in. 
Of the old village nothing remains but a 
single very small house, and a portion of 
the brick towerof thechurch. The church- 
yard wall has crumbled down, and the stones, 
enriched with the armorial bearings of the 
cavaliers, are fast hastening to decay. A 
thick growth of weeds and shrubbery covers 
them up, and one of them is almost entirel 
embedded in the trunk of a tree whic 
sprung up beside it. So little is this a place 
of pilgrimage, that even the bridge which 
led to the island, on which are the ruins of 
the town, has been permitted to go down, 
and there is now no way of reaching it but 
by a circuitous route by water. The “ Old 
Dominion” surely does not manifest much 
respect for its Pilgrim fathers. 

Nor has Williamsburgh, the old colonial 
capital, where English chivalry once held its 
stately courts, and the pride and beauty of 
the colony were wont to congregate, —~— 

ace with the progress of the times. It 
on the marks of age, more than of im- 
rovement. Its wide streets are but little 
Fisturbed by the turmoil of business, and 
its ancient edifices much need the hand of 
the painter. The old Capitol and the Palace 
have both been destroyed by fire, and not a 
vestige of either remains, except the offices 
of the latter, which are now occupied as pri- 
vate residences. Here and there some plan- 
ter, whose estates lie in the country adja- 
cent, has fitted up for himself a handsome 
house. The powder magazine, a relic of 
colonial days, is now exalted to the dig- 
nity of a Baptist church, where it is hoped 
better ammunition than powder and shot is 
used. The college, second in age only to 
Harvard University, founded in the palmy 
days of William and Mary, still stands, a 
substantial brick pile, with its peaked roof, 
dormer-windows, and old English look, 
fronting down the main street of the city ; 
whilst in the green before it, is the beauti- 
ful marble statue of the once popular Lord 
Botetourt, which, however, at one time lost 
its head by a brickbat thrown from the hand 
of a mischievous student. 

This venerable College in late years, has 
one through various vicissitudes. From 
internal dissensions, and some distrust from 
a portion of the public, it was reduced so 
low two or three years since, that its doors 
were closed. Subsequently the ———— 
lians, to whom it was regarded as specially 
belonging, took it in hand, and appointed 
Bishop Sane President, under whose ad- 
ministration it again revived. The Bishop, 
however, found the duties of the College, 
with those of his diocese, too much for his 
strength, and not long since resigned. His 
successor, Professor Ewell, is a layman, and 
a communicant in the Presbyterian Church 
—the first Presbyterian President the Insti- 
tution has ever had. He is a gentleman 
held in great estimation for his fine talents 
and scholarship; and there is every pros- 
pect that the College will go on to prosper 
under his administration. At the last com- 
mencement, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was worthily conferred on the Rev. George 
D. Armstrong, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Norfolk—this, and another given 
at the same time, being probably the first 
clerical titles which this second oldest of 

Awerican colleges has ever conferred. 

The Episcopal Church here is a fine speci- 
men of the best class of colonial churches. 
Its time-worn English bricks, massive tower, 
the-heavy church-yard wall with its high- 
iron gate, its great old trees, and handsome- 
ly sculptured tombs, give to it a most ven- 
erable and antique aspect. The interior, 
however, no longer remains, as when Eng- 
lish nobles and the ancient chivalry were 
accustomed to go up thither. The box-pul- 

it, high-backed pews, and tessalated isles, 
ad passed away before the hand of modern 
improvement. Comfort has certainly been 
promoted by the change, but it seems al- 
most to be regretted that this one relic of 
the past should not have been permanently 
preserved in its pristine state. 

But a few miles from Williamsburgh is 
Yorktown, that spot so renowned in the an- 
nals of our Revolution, where the British 
Lion at last crouched before our ascendant 
young eagle. The old town is much fallen 
to decay, and contains but a few houses, and 
is but little resorted to. The embankments 
and trenches still remain, and various traces 
of the devastating work done there in the 
fell encounter, are pointed out. A few years 
since, when I made a visit to this place, an 
old coloured man was living who had wit- 
nessed the battle. He had a little hut un- 
der the bank of the river, guarded by a faith- 
ful dog. When we had succeeded in si- 
lencing his guard so as to get near enough 
to his enclosure to be heard, he emerged 
from his humble home—his knotted head 
white as the driven snow, and stooping al- 
most double under the weight of years. 
However much old Casar’s facultics might 
have decayed, his — was still fresh 
and bright as to Cornwallis, Washington, 
and Lafayette, and the various mancuver- 
ings, and the final surrender of the siege. 
In narrating the latter, old Casar’s eye 
flashed again, and his furrowed, eboay 
visage was lighted up. He seemed to 
feel himself almost as much a conqueror 
as did his namesake when he wrote the 
famous words, “ Vent, vidi, vici.’”’ “Uncle 
Cesar” took special delight in fighting over 
the battle ; but when he found that some of 
our party were ministers, he at length varied 
his theme, and began to tell us of another 
and better warfare that he had long been 
carrying on—about his sore contests with 
Satan and sin, and his hope of final victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. During my 

resent visit I have inquired for old Uncle 

gesar, but find that he has fought his last 
battle, and gone down to the same dust 
which had already covered so many of the 
heroes of Yorktown. 

The view of York river from this point is 
celebrated for its beauty. The noble stream 
is several miles in width, and its waters 
have something of the same peculiar blue 
cast for which the Lake of Geneva has 
been so renowned. I shall never forget 
the impression it made upon me, as I 
stood upon its banks, one autumnal af- 
ternoon, just as the sun was going down 
—its broad, placid bosom reflecting back 
the golden splendours, and ly dark- 
ening under the approaching twilight; here 
and there a sail noiselessly stealing along; 
the low banks stretching away on the 
ite shore, with the great mansion 


some old cavalier, built with so 


land, 
| millions of bricks brought from England, 


The planters who reside on the banks of the 


York have but little trouble in providing 
luxuries for their tables, and at but little 
cost. In addition to the produce of produc- 
tive lands, the river has ample supplies at 
their beck and call. I once spent a day at 
one of these hospitable mansions, where the 
proprietor sent out his boats in the morning, 
which soon came back laden with such stores 
of fish, oysters, and crabs, as might have 
tempted even a New York alderman. The 
prr of this region seem to inherit tue 
ospitable habits of their progenitors. They 
keep open doors, and receive the visitor, no 
matter where he may come from, with a 
warmth and cordiality, which makes him feel 
himself at home. As a general thing, too, 
they are a moral community, and show 
much respect for the interests of religion. 
I was gratified to see on one of the planta- 
tions I visited, arrangements for regular 
religious services for the blacks, many of 
Whom are sincere Christians. VIATOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A few Words on the Divison of the 
Synod of Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of the 4th 
inst. under the initials R. C. G., (the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Baltimore,) the 
following paragraph occurs : 

“The attention of Presbyte 
an anonymous attempt to hinder the meetin 
of this Synod (I presume that of Baltimore. 
But it met with too much disfavour. Those 

resent who had signed the protest against its 
ormation, as well as those originally in favour 
of it, repudiating, in the strongest manner, all 
such unfounded assertions and schismatical at- 
tempts, that it was evident to all that the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, is determined to carry out in good faith 
the action of the Assembly on this subject.” 

The paragraph is entirely the language 
of the writer, R. C. G.; the calics are mine. 

I. “Schismatic attempts.’ I had been 
of opinion that a schismatic in the case 
would have been the man, or the men who 
had succeeded in rending asunder a body 

which had been one, as the good old and 
venerable Synod of Philadelphia—that Sy- 
nod which, as a faithful, loving mother, had 
watched over the interests of her children 
with a mother’s care and a mother’s love— 


was called to 


that love which, under every trial and diffi- 


culty, amid all reproach and calumny, would 
spend herself in defending her children’s 
interests, and would not be bribed by any 
honour, or influence, or ease, to turn aside. 
This venerable old mother Synod, that be- 


» held the first risings of rebellion against the 


doctrines and practices of our Church; that 


‘at least thought she saw danger in the prin- 


| ciples of that party afterwards denominated 


the “‘New-school,” like a faithful, watching 
mother, sounded the alarm. Within her 
borders, of her members there were not a 
few who had been captivated by the enchant- 
ments of those that were seeking her over- 
throw. Such men as Drs. Green, Engles, 
S. G. Winchester, and others, were pm ae 
niated as opposers of revivals of religion— 
as endeavouring to prevent the Church from 
doing, and as sounding false alarms. Un- 
der these calumnies, the friends of truth, 


‘backed by the Synod, exposed the errors 


‘gnd corruptions that were creeping in. 
Other a other Synods, promi- 
nent men all over the Church judged the 
Synod harshly. Her own children that had 
gone out from her took up the reproach 
against her; they came back into the Gen- 
eral Assembly and rebuked her for her rash- 
ness, and almost endorsed the errors which 
she had brought to light. Even Princeton 
stood still, until the enemies of truth began 
to claim her as against the Synod. When 
Dr. Junkin, in that Synod, had the courage 
and faithfulness to press the charges against 
Mr. Barnes, the clarion tones of “the per- 
secutor, the persecutor,” echoed far and 
wide through the land. That mother Sy- 
nod stood faithful amid storm and tempest, 
amid calumny and scorn, and fastened upon 
him the fact of error and the guilt of heresy 
against the truth, which is now approved by 
every Synod and Presbytery in the Church, 
and is the judgment of the orthodox theolo- 
gian the world over. 

It was at the meeting of the Synod of 
York, Pennsylvania, in this case, that Dr. 
R. J. Breckinridge used the following lan- 

uage :—** Moderator, I will never stoop to 

attery, or to pamper the vanity of any 
man or body of men; but this I will say, 
that I never sat in the General Assembly in 
the United States, that I would not rather 
have pronounce me a heretic, than this Sy- 
nod.” It is within the memory of some of 
us, that about this time, the New-school men 
and friends of Mr. Barnes sought the divi- 
sion of the Synod, which the Synod refused 
to agree to. On that refusal, the New-school 
party complained to the General Assembly. 
On the case coming up, the Synod being 
thrown out, they hoped to secure the division. 
I stand where I have stood since that day 
resisting the division of Synod. It had its 
origin among the New-school men in the 
days of the trial of Mr. Barnes, when New- 
school men and measures were brought 
every way to bear upon breaking down the 
character of the Synod. If tq resist this 
was schism, then am I a schismatic. 

The avowed object then was to reduce the 
size and weaken the influence of the Synod. 
The avowed object now, asserted over and 
over by the mover for the division of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, is to reduce the size 
of the Synod, and in the meeting of the 
Synod of Baltimore, and in other places, he 
has declared that it is now the determined 
policy of the General Assembly to break 
up large Synods. If this be the policy, it is 
a new policy in the Assembly; but it is 
only the policy under which the New-school 
party in 1834-36, had hoped to control the 
churches by breaking down the power of the 
Synod. I cannot for one moment impute any 
such intention to the mover or the friends of 
this aew Synod, but causes will produce 
effects, no matter by whom set in motion. 
A loaded cannon fired into a camp will 
not be productive of any less injury from 
the fact that a friend touched the match ; 
indeed at such times, the greater danger is 
from the confidence which may be had in a 
friend, no one suspecting any such thing. 
This question of reducing the influence of 
Synods, is one of ecclesiastical policy which, 
in its place, I shall be happy to see fairly 
and fully discussed. For one, I consider it 
bad policy—and the principle of the Assem- 
bly, dividing Synods without consulting 
them, is both new and horrible. 

The report in your paper charges some 
one with schismatical attempts, by authority 
of Presbytery. I was in Presbytery until 
everything was acted upon which the Stated 
Clerk reports excepting this, the first inti- 
mation of which I had on receiving your 
paper at Synod. 

he schismatic attempt was a circular 
sent to members of the Carlisle and Eastern 
Shore Presbyteries, embodying a statement, 
nearly all of which was made in Presbytery, 
and an article published in the Banner, 
October 14th, heaged “Synod of Philadel- 
phia,” and signed “Constitutional Rights.” 

II. “Unfounded assertions.” That is, 
the statements which were made in those 
papers are without foundation. Perhaps I 
might have been mistaken in the correct- 


assertions. 1. “The Synod had the sub- 
ject of division under consideration. 2. The 
Assembly, without consulting the Synod, 
directed another to be constituted. 8. The 
request for this came from a few new mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Baltimore. 4. This 
division was ur y a brother not three 
yom in the Synod, and advocated by other 

rethren who were not as long in it as him- 
self. 5. The Synod of Philadel hia, as left 
by the division, is dissected by the Synod of 
Baltimore. 6. As the members of the Pres- 
be of Winchester will meet with the 
Synod of Virginia at Alexandria, October 
25th, certainly the Presbyteries of Balti- 
more, Carlisle, and Eastern Shore, can have 
no difficulty in meeting with the Synod of 
Philadelphia, which mects at Easton, Oc- 
tober 17th.” 

Was there no foundation for any of these 
assertions? Yea, verily. Is there one of 
them for which there is no foundation? 
Now, what was the purport of these as- 
sertions so called? Simply to call the at- 
tention of ministers and churches of the 
Presbyteries to the subject, to consult, and 
if in favour of a division, to attend and se- 
cure such a division as would, in the judg- 
ment of these Presbyteries, be ‘‘ according 
to the interest ai convenience of the 
churches ;”’ and if, on consultation, they 
should be opposed to division, request the 
next Assembly to put us right. Is this 
schism? Is this putting forth false pre- 
tences?’ Is this want of good faith? Is 
there - such misdemeanor in all this, 
that a Presbytery, in my absence, shall 
direct its Stated Clerk publicly to ex- 
pose it? Ifitbe, then it is a misdemeanor, 


_ of which, with a good conscience before~tod 


and the Church, I acknowledge myself 
guilty. 

But if it is schismatical to express dissent 
from the action of the Assembly, what have 
these worthy brethren to say for themselves, 
who, on all occasions that opportunities of- 
fer, endeayour to weaken the force of the 
Assembly’s action, and repudiate her policy 
in respect to the Boards of Education and 
Missions? Those who are always setting 
up their opposition to the policy of Boards, 
ought to have a little compassion on one 
who questions the prudence of an act which 
the Assembly did without due considera- 
tion. 

If it is schismatical to call on brethren to 
unite in an effort to repeal the action of one 
General Assembly, what will these brethren 
say of the Act and Testimony—the Conven- 
tion of May 1835, at Pittsburgh, or May 
1837, at Philadelphia? Drs. Beman, and 
Peters and Wisner, and Lathrop and Skin- 
ner, and Judges Jessup and Peters, Kc. all 
considered them very schismatical. 

My action in this matter was to get the 
Assembly to do right. I have too much 
confidence in the integrity and wisdom of 
the ministry and eldership, to believe that 
they would, on a full and fair understanding. 
and consideration of any question, act wrong; 
but I never believed them infallible. When 
they begin to think so, it will be time for 
a reformation more thorough than 1837-38. 
This idea of schism is only petulance at 
opposition offered to a favourite project. 

Presbyterianism is not maintained by 
force of votes, but by argument on princi- 
ples. It will stand investigation. The ac- 
tion and votes of our Presbyteries, from time 
to time—and the Presbytery of Baltimore is 
not to be excluded from the number—is 
such as to need Synods;—not little bodies, 
where one or two men can control them, 
or one Presbytery, but bodies so large that 
the influence of great names and men shall 
not be able to control against the Judg- 
ment of the body. For this I have 
ways admired the Synod of Philadelphia. 
No man could speak for that Synod. The 
subject must commend itself to the con- 
sciences and judgment of a body, where the 
strongest man would fall under its sentence, 
and the feeblest was sure of justice. 

There has been a deal said since the 
division of the Synod, about the new Synod 
being a model Synod., Let her keep her 
eye on what the old Synod was before the 
late havoc made in her territory, and they 
will have a model worthy of their imitation. 
There was a model Synod, which I wish to 
have none of the honour of having mutilated 
and defaced. When I take any part in 
spoiling the beauty, defaming the character, 
or endeavouring to weaken and shear of her 
strength and honour, a Synod which has 
been thus faithful and true, then say of me, 
there is the schismatic who sought to divide 
the house of his mother to build up his own. 
Until then I will own myself ready to co- 
operate in healing her breaches, and restor- 
ing her to the same reputation and honour 
in which she has been so long deservedly 
held. AnpreEw Bb. Cross. 

Baltimore, November 4, 1854. 


ROBERT HALL. 


In asketch of the celebrated Robert Hall, 
the late Mr. Jay gives the following’: 


‘“‘ He was at the Tabernacle the first time 
I ever preached in Bristol, and when I was 
little more than seventeen. When I came 
down from the pulpit, as I passed him, he 
said, ‘Sir, I liked your sermon much better 
than your quotations.’ I never knew him 
severe upon a preacher, however moderate 
his abilities, if, free from affectation, he 
spoke with simplicity, nor tried to rise above 
his level. But, as to others, nothing could 
be occasionally more witty and crushing 
than hisremarks. One evening, in a rather 
crowded place (I was sitting by him), a minis- 
ter was preaching very finely and flourish- 
ingly to little purpose, from the ‘white 
horse,’ and the ‘red horse,’ and the ‘black 
horse,’ and the ‘ pale horse,’ in the Revela- 
tion. He sat very impatiently, and when 
the sermon closed he pushed out towards 
Pr door, saying, ‘ Let me out of this horse- 
air.’ 

‘7 was once in the library at the acade- 
mys conversing with one of the students, 
who was speaking of his experience, and 
lamented the hardness of his heart. Mr. 
Hall, as he was near, taking down a book 
from the shelf, hearing this, turned towards 
him and said, ‘ Well, thy head is soft enough ; 
that’s a comfort.’ I could not laugh at this; 
it grieved me; for the young man was mod- 
est, and humble, and diffident. He must 
have felt it severely; and I have no doubt 
but Mr. Hall’s reflections smote him after- 
ward for this apparent harshness and offence. 
There is no just excuse for such things. We 
must not fling about arrows, and, if any of 
them pierce, say it was in sport. Should 
not only ill-nature, but wit or humour, ex- 
pose us to this evil, we know the prayer, 
‘Set a watch, O Lord, upon my mouth: 
keep the door of my lips.’ 

“A minister, mid too, one day said 
to mé, ‘I wonder you think so highly of 
Mr. Hall’s talents. I was some time 
travelling with him into Wales, and we had 
several disputes, and I more than once soon 
silenced him.’ I concluded how the truth 
was, and, some weeks after, when his name 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| was mentioned, Mr. Hall asked me if I knew 


him. ‘I lately travelled with him,’ said he, 
‘and it was wonderful, sir, how such a bag- 
: of ignorance and confidence could have 
tone squeezed into the vehicle. He dis- 
gusted and wearied me with his dogmatism 
and perverseness, till God was good enough 
to enable me to go to sleep.’ ”’ 


From the London Atheneum. 


THE JEWISH PILGRIM. 


Are these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old? 
Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold? 
For I have past by many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 
But still, O! promised Palestine, 
My dreams have been of thee. 
I see thy mountain cedars green, 
Thy valleys fresh and fair, 
With summers bright as they have been, 
When Israel’s home was there; 
Tho’ o’er thee sword and time have past, 
And Cross and Crescent shone, 
And heavily. the chain hath prest, 
But thou art still our own! 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand ; 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 

With their lone faith for ages borne 
In sleepless memory. 


For thrones are fallen—nations gone, 
Before the march of time, 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime, 

Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill;— 

Where are the Roman eagles now? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 


And hath she wandered thus in vain 
A pilgrim of the past ? 

No! long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shall come at last ; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn, 

It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 


O! lost and loved Jerusalem ! 
Thy pilgrim may not stay, 

To see the glad earth’s harvest home 
In thy redeeming day ; 

But now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a nameless tomb, 

At least beneath thy hallowed dust 
O give the wanderer room. 


Religious Impressions of the late 
Mr Jay 


The autobiography of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Jay, whose “‘ Morning and Evening 
Exercises’ have made his name precious 
throughout the Christian world, has made 
its appearance from the press. His account 
of the great event of his existence—his pass- 
ing from deathu nto life—will be read with 
interest. 

“T cannot speak as some do of going great 
lengths in iniquity, and thereby rendering 
a work of grace more sure and more divine. 
I bless God I was from:my childhood free 
from immoralities. I remember, indeed, 
one act of gross transgression (it pains me 
now in review;) it was the uttering of a 
known and repeated falsehood, accompanied 
with an oath, to carry a point, as I was in- 
tensely at play. For this my conscience so 
smote me, that I was soon constrained to 
withdraw from my companions, and went 
home, and retired to implore forgiveness. 
Bat, though free from vice, I now began to 
see and feel deficiencies with regard to duty, 
and to be dissatisfied with the state of my 
heart towards God. I also felt my need of 
something more than was held forth by the 
preaching I heard. Without knowing the 
nature of this good, I was just in the condi- 
tion of mind that would welcome and relish 
the truth commonly called evangelical. Our 
minister, too, from some things which I had 
said (for he always allowed and encouraged 
me to speak freely,) strangely put into my 
hands a letter, which, he said, had been 
written to a father by a young man who 
had (these were his own words) become a 
Methodist, and wished to convert him. I 
had never heard the name before; but when, 
soon after, persons of this description were 
reported to be coming to preach in the vil- 
lage, my curiosity was the more excited; 
and, from the instruction and impression of 
the letter (which was a very striking one,) 
I longed to hear them, conceiving and hop- 
ing it would relieve my concern of mind. 

‘“‘The private dwelling which Mr. Turner 
had purchased and licensed was first used 
for worship on the Saturday evening I at- 
tended. The singing, the extemporaneous- 
ness of the address, and the apparent affec- 
tion and earnestness of the speaker, pecu- 
liarly affected me; and what he said of ‘the 
faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners,’ was like rain upon the 
mown grass, or cold water to a thirsty soul. 
I scarcely slept that night for weeping and 
for joy; and as the preaching was to be re- 
newed the next morning at seven o'clock 
Sone to interfere with the service of the 

stablished Church), I happened to be the 
first that came. Mrs. Turner, who had 
come from Trowbridge to superintend thin 
for the time, opened the door herself, and, 
taking me by the hand, benignly asked, 
‘Are you hungering for the bread of life?’ 
She continued talking to me most willingly 
for some minutes, till others began to enter. 
But this seemingly casual and trifling cir- 
cumstance was important in the result; for 
from that day forward she particularly no- 
ticed me; and, as I had been recently ap- 
prenticed, and was ewes from my work, 
which was then at Fonthill House, in the 
evening, she often met me, and conversed 
with me till I reached home; and her infor- 
mation and addresses were more useful than 
many of the sermons I heard, as she adapted 
herself to the state she found I was in, and 
to the present kind of knowledge which I re- 
quired.” 

Among the various “ supplies” who came 
to preach at good Mrs. Turner’s on the 
Lord’s days, was a devoted independent min- 
ister, the Rev. Cornelius Winter, who ob- 
served a lad in the congregation, of, we must 
presume, very prepossessing appearance : 

“Not knowing, however, his name, he 
could not inform her who was the youth he 
intended. She immediately ‘said there was 
a lad in the place she also much wished him 
to see and converse with, mentioning my 
name, that he might inquire for me. Ac- 
cordingly on the Saturday evening he desir- 
ed the door-keeper to = | for Billy Jay to 
come to him in the parlor after the service. 
Again, while in the pulpit he was equally 
attracted with the a ce of the lad 
who had > ania im before; and was 

to know who he was, and have some 
with him. When the preaching was 
over, as desired, I followed him into the 
house, and was presented to him. I wasin 
my simple village dress, with my apron 
drawn around me. Hethen perceived that 


the youth Mrs. Turner had mentioned, and 
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, He was affected even to tears, and immediate- 
ly kneeled down and prayed. I was, of course, 


amazed at the strangeness of'all this;’ nor 
could I for one moment jecture the 
desi He then began to with me, 
and in a manner which disarmed me of fear, 
concerning several things,“and especially of 
my religious views At this 
interview he proceeded no , but de- 
sired me to come to him again after the 


service on the morrow evening. T again 
waited upon him; he again immediately 
prayed forafew moments ; and then  ¥ to 
inquire whether I shoald not like, did 
not love to communicate to others what I 
felt myself. He observed that he had a 
small academy of young men for the minis- 
try, and kindly invited me to join them; 
after reflection and prayer, my heart should 
be inclined, and my parents should be dis- 
posed to give their consent. The jnyitation 
was after some time accepted, and I went to 
Marlborough, where, for some years (they 
were far too few) I was privil to live 
under the tuition and care of that incompara- 
ble man (Bishop Jebb calls him in a letter, 
‘that celestial creature, Cornelius Winter’ ) 
whose life I have published, written, indeed, 
under a grateful sense of my obligations to 
him; but yet with no exaggerated praise, 
all who knew him intimately have acknow- 
ledged.” 
Young Jay commenced preaching at the 
early age of sixteen. The “boy preacher” 
became extremely popular, and ere long was 
invited to preach in y Chapel, South- 
wark, where immense crowds went to hear 
him, and it is most worthy of note that ay 
were not disappointed in what they h 
Rowland Hill, John Newton, and the eccen- 
tric but strong-minded John Ryland, became 
his friends and patrons; and, as if to com- 
lete the —— provided for his future 
appiness, here he became acquainted with 
Miss me com- 
panion of his pilgrima rt sojourn 
at a place called | Christian Malford, en a 
salary of $175 per annum, constituted a sort 
of ministerial probation—hard enough in all 
conscience ; soon he met with Lady Maxwell 
at Bath, supplied for Hope Chapel there, 
and then conclusively ed himself to the 
congregation from which he never separated 
until forced away by the infirmities of age. 


From the Londeu Times. 
HORRORS OF MODERN WARFARE. 


War has re-appeared—war between civiliz- 
ed, scientific, mechanical nations—between 
States that have immense war establish- 
ments, national debts, and all the rest of it. 
And war turns out to be just the same as 
ever—the same uncouth, disagreeable, sav- 
age, inhuman thing, that it ever was since 
the beginning of history. It is still reck- 
less, malicious, wanton, and absolutely en- 
vious of happiness and peace; it still pro- 
duces the most miserable scenes, the wildest 
adventures, the most perilous situations, the 
most horrid calamities, and those large 


4masses of misery that men had thought too 


vast and too hideous for these snug and quiet 
times. 
Not to go further back, take the expedi- 
tion as it arrives off the coast of the Crimea. 
The soldiers and sailors are falling by scores 
under the stroke of an inscrutable pest. 
The army lands, and, after all our rehearsals 
at Chobham, it bivouacs in the mud and in 
rain. For several days it suffers an actual 
plague of thirst. Then comes the march, 


on the very first day of which is 
sacrificed, and the rear is left behind. At 
last comes the battle, tardy to those who 


had expected it, though only the beginning 
of the end. It is no paper fight. The 
carnage, confusion, feats of daring, the col- 
lision of thousands with thousands,’ the 
medley of the victors and the vanquished, 
are those of the old battles. Then, after a 
night of triumph and horrid suffering, the 
sun rises on thousands groaning, writhing, 
and in worse agonies of thirst, over the 
bloody field. A writer himself racked with 
fever, describes the melancholy burying of 
the dead, and the slow procession of the 
wounded, borne on the shoulders of the sur- 
vivors, or the rude carts of the country to 
the distant shore. One by one they die on 
the field, on the journey, on the beach, in 
the boats, on board the floating hospitals. 
They that escape the battle, and were its 
most, conspicuous heroes, do not escape the 
pest. One by one they, too, fall, The 
march is renewed in the doubtful morning 
twilight. On the one side is heard the 
solemn hymn of triumph, raised by the vic- 
tors from the heights they had gained, and 
on the other side, stretched over the field, 
is seen a dark mass, half living, half dead. 
They are the Russian wounded left behind, 
and in the midst of them, like “the last 
man,” a solitary surgeon, left to do what he 
could with that world of misery, his only 
hope of success, and’ even of his own life, 
being the chance that his mission would be 
understood and recognized by the rude 
enemy certain soon to s him. Fol- 
low the advancing columns. Few comforts 
and little rest have they gained by their 
victory. They suffer in rapid succession 
the burning sun, the nightly chill, and the 
morning dew. They enter villages, and 
find desolation, for the Cossacks have been 
before them. What is spared they lay 
waste themselves, as it were, in rivalry. 
Surprised to find splendid mansions, furnis 
ed with every elegance and juxury, in a 
country which they had heard was a pesti- 
lential desert, they admire and destroy. 
Weary and thirsty, they rush into gardens, 
orchards and vineyards, and devour till they 
sicken and die. The scene in which Eng- 
lishmen act this part is just such as we 
should witness if our enemies should find 
themselves in the suburbs of this metropolis. 
In this mirror we see what we should have 
to endure. But to proceed. In this well 
appointed army we have a day’s work of 
seventeen hours, a night march in which 
whole regiments lost their way. Even in 
the day a portion of the army finds itself 
almost within the fire of Sebastopol, and the 
commander-in-chief, with his staff, comes 
suddenly on a numerous Russian divisio 
which, fancying itself aaa flies, an 
is routed with slaughter and loss of ze. 
Then the scene changes to the quiét land- 
locked or “mountain tarn” of Ba- 
laklava, filled with huge ships, got there no 
one knows how, delivering ponderous can- 
non and mountains of shot. Bas still the 
pursuing, indefatigable pest. Itattecks new 
regiments, and does not cease the work of 
death in the pauses of the cam | 

Has war changed its character! There 
is not a circumstance in these narratives 
that is not common to all wars, and, unfor- 
tunately, all that we read of in our youth, 
when wars all the world, 
re-appears with sad fidelity. It is -impossi- 
ble to restrain the license of soldiery; especi- 
ally when the foe himself sets the example 
of destruction. Yet this last is unavoidable, 
for self-preservation compels a retreating 
army to leave a desert behind it. A desert 
it does leave. Germany has not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the thirty years’ war, 
and the armies that have ovet the 
land. War is not a game, aot is it like 
the cheap and bays ges the wealthy 


easy 
th or an the 
against the poor; or: t 
alone is certain about it, and that is a com- 


few. It is a work of 
munity of danger and hardship. The officer 
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SUBSCRIBERS, 


amount. of ‘the Bille 
sending the same immediately by mail at 


_ our risk. . Whilst some have replied prompt- 


“ly to the Bills, from “dthérs tesponse 


hag, gon hin oving to 
thoughtlessn 


om or cageleenness: that this. de- 
lay arises; ‘and/we feel sare that every one who 
big ig arrose; did’ he’ know the inconveni- 
“ence and agpenee his neglect entails upon us, 
would ef onge enclose to us the amount of 
bill) ‘appeal in vain to the 
"pilates ie and courtesy of our friends? 

Presbyterian church of 
“White Clay Creek, in the Presbytery. of 
Newcastle, of which the Rev. J. L. Vallan- 
digham is pastor, is now enjoying # gracious 
of refreshing. . A letter received from 
. the pastor, last week, states that there were 
‘them some’ seventy Gr eighty inquirers, of 
whom 
ie Ghureh et Marion, Arkansas, has also 
“heer revived in thie’ midst of great weakness. 
‘When the Rev. Mr. Talbot, the present 
charge of it, it had to 
only five 


ts, but as the result of a 
visitation‘ of the Spirit, the number 


‘has now been increased to thirty. In all 


the wide tract of country between the Mis- 
pissippi.and St. Francis Rivers, this clerical 
brother is the only Presbyterian minister. 

_ A Pastor’s. Anniversany.—The Rev. 
Krebs.preached bis Twenty-fifth Anni- 


versary Sermon.as pastor of the Rutger’s 
street. Presbyterian’ Church, New York, on 


‘last Sabbath—a very appropriate discourse 
*u'the Dignity of the Christian Ministry. 
Boarp or Missions.—The monthly meet- 
‘ing of the. Board of Domestic Missions, 
‘held on Monday last, 13th inst. was of un- 
‘usual intérest, because of the presence of a 
‘number of ministers ‘from a distance, and 
. because of the discussion of important mea- 
sures. Nothing was determined upon which 
will.anodify. the plans of the Board; but the 
interchange of sentiment, and the compari- 
son of various views, together with the fact 
that brethren feel such interest as to bring 
them from their homes to be present, will 
have beneficial influence, and tend to en- 
courage ‘and strengthen the hands of those 
who have’ charge of this right arm of the 
Church’s power. It would be productive of 
good in various ways, if members of all the 
Boards who live at a distance, could make 
it convenient more frequently to take part 
in their deliberations. | 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.—We have received 
five dollars for the Fund for Disabled Minis- 
m “A minister whom God is pros- 
pat Laie basket and store ;” and also, five 
dollars from an unknown contributor for the 
Board of Publication. Donors to the Boards 
would do well to send their contributions di- 
rectly to the Boards. . 


ANOTHER Paper.—Pres- 
byterians in the great West, whilst entirely 
harmonious in: doctrine and in attachment 
to church-system, instead of unit- 
ing theit'strength, are in a fair way to 
become ‘more divided than ever before, 
by ‘questions of ldtal policy. Sectional 
interests appear to have more influence 
than thé ope great cause for which all 
should be chiefly concerned. Instead of 
one Theological Seminary for that region, 
there will probably, before many years, be 
three; and instead of three papers, there is 
now s prospect of four. The St. Louis 
jan Bays: 

“The Presbytery of New Albany, at their 
late meeting, passed the following resolu- 
tion :-——‘ Resolved, That this Presbytery will 
cordially i iy with the Presbyteries in 
the Synods of our North-western States in 
the support of a weekly religious newspaper, 


' to be published in New Albany, Cincinnati, 


or Indianapolis.’ So itappears, that neither 
the Presbyterian Herald of Louisville, nor 
the Presbyterian of the West of Cincinnati, 
can answer the pu of this Presbytery. 
Local interests and prejudices have done 
and are doing more to cripple the energies 
of ‘the ‘Presbyterian Church in the West, 
than all other causes. It has been impossi- 
ble to secure union either in building up in- 
stitutions or in sustaining newspapers. This 
ds’ the more remarkable, since there exist 
amongst us no thealogical differences.” 


DEMORALIZING. 

J\HE ‘secular newspaper press, whilst 
spreading abroad light, and in many 
respects exerting a powerful and wholesome 
influence, we: fear, not unfrequently becomes 
an instrument of evil. The craving for news, 
and the desire of rival journals to. excel each 
other.in ministering to this morbid appetite, 
bring into newspaper columns, and through 
them into tens of thousands of families, much 
that had better:never have been known. The 
details of crime, ia some recent cases, laid in 
all their loathsome minuteness, before the 
public at large, can hardly have failed to exert 
a demoralizing influence. The testimony of 
witnesses, however indispensable in courts 
of justice, is not always the best reading for 
the sons and daughters of virtuous families. 
It ia. not for the moral health of the young, 
nor, indeed, of those of mature years, to be 
tendered familiar with the records of crime, 
to be informed.as to methods for vicious 
indalgence;'and: to have placed under their 


ed to evil. The advertising col- 
alone, in.gome of the most widely cir- 
ted journals, are prolific feeders of vice. 

The plea that newspapers are, in some sense, 
opan.to she public, and that the compensa 
thom paid by: the advertiser gives-him a right 
to insert whist best pleases him, and that he 


for si 


hope. 


do their bes | for 
For the six intervening @sys, 
laid aside. «Piety for the Sabbath, 


fall 
"aad! We world for the waek,” to be 


' indeed, as might natur- 


it. The fire ig not so 
been’ quenched 

six daga. Still, profession of religion 
renderg: it. incumbent that there shall be 
| some, compliance with what is customary 
Lqwith, Christians, end as the class to whom 
, we'allude will not carry their piety into every 
‘May, ‘they must either practise it on the Sab- 
bath;'or become, in all respects, like those 
who make no profession. Their religion 
wears the intermittent type. 

Sabbath-day Christians make conscience 
of going at least once in the day to church. 
Some may, possibly, attend both public ser- 
vices; but if the latter be in the afternoon, 
they will rarely be found in ‘their places. 
The wear and tear of a week’s hard work in 
the service of mammon predisposes to rest, 
and the Sabbath afternoon has long been 
established as a convenient time for repose. 
The pastor may be almost disheartened 
at the large deduction which such habits 
make from the body of hearers to whom he 
preached in the morning; but his troubles 
give but little concern to those of his flock 
who enjoy a siesta more than a sermon. 
Even at the morning service they are not 
the best listeners. Bales of goods, dividends, 
the rise aud fall of stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages, losses and gains, are in their minds 
grotesquely intermingled, with here and 
there a passage from the pastor’s discourse. 
A photographic instrument, capable of giv- 
ing an imprint of such a mind for the forty 
minutes of sermon time, would furnish as 
odd reading as the cross readings of. news- 
paper columns. The mipister would hardly 
recognize his discourse under such a report 
of it. 

The Bible too, fares almost as badly as 
the sermon. During the six days the morn- 
ing paper has taken the time allotted for 
daily reading, so that when the Sabbath 
comes, and the sacred book must be opened, 
‘there is but little relish for it. A chapter 
or two, fallem upon at random, suffices; 
whilst mentally, between each verse of Scrip- 
ture, are intercalated two from the records of 
mammon. There are some twangs of con- 
science as to the propriety of such Bible- 
readings, under the sting of which, passages 
that have been run’ over thoughtlessly are 
re-perused, but with like result; since whilst 
the eye is upon heavenly things, the heart 
is ‘where the treasure is.”” If the truth is 
the great instrument of sanctification, grace 
must be a plant of slow growth under such 
tillage. 

We shall not attempt to follow the Sab- 
bath-day Christian into his closet, even 
taking it for granted that he has one. It 
may readily be imagined how faint and few 
are his heavenly breathings; how rare his 
penitential tears; how almost unknown to 
him is the importunity of effectual wrest- 
ling; how brief the time allotted to the ex- 
ercise; how heartless the formal petitions; 
how unmoved the emotions; how far away 
the thoughts. 

“In vain his eyes salute the skies, 
His bended knees the ground ; 

For God abhors the sacrifice, 
Where not the heart is found.” 


Since out of the abundance of the heart 
man speaketh, the tenor of the conversation 
of the Sabbath-day Christian need not sur- 
prise us. The late news from Europe; the 
Eastern war; the state of the markets; the 
scarcity or plenty of money; the result of 
the elections; the seasons and the crops; or, 
as there is more leisure than in the week, 
conferences about the details of family affairs 
—these, interspersed with remarks on the 
sermon, and the friends seen at church, are 
the themes of discourse. 

Need any one wonder that Sabbaths such 
as these, leave no trace of progress heaven- 
ward? Is it surprising that the Sabbath-day 
professor bears out into the world no new 
vigour and energy with which to buffet the 
tempter, and fight the good fight? Would it 
be a marvel should he fall into temptation 
and a snare, making shipwreck of the faith, 
and bringing reproach upon that blessed 
mame he has named? Sir Mathew Hale 
said, “that through an experience of many 
years he had observed, that according to the 
manner in which he spent his Sabbaths, so 
were his weeks ;’’—if this be so, what must the 
weeks of such professors be! Better not pro- 
fess religion at all, than not to bea Christian 
in earnest. God will not accept one-seventh 
part of a heart; we must either serve him 
wholly, or not serve him atall. No provision 
is made in the Bible for condensing our 
piety into the space of one day out of seven. 
True piety goes into the counting-room, the 
streets, and the world at large, as well as to 
the house of God on Sunday mornings. It 
is a thing of principle, which does not inter- 
mit. It surrounds its possessor with whole- 
some restraints; it preserves him from the 
appearance of evil; it inspires him with a 
noble aim; so that whether he eats or drinks, 
or whatsoever he does, he does it for God’s 
glory; it enables him to manifest to all 
observers that he loves Christ more than 
mammon. Reader, are you a Sabbath-day 
Christian? Rather seek to be a Christian 
for both the week and the Sabbath. Carry 
your piety along with you, from the morning 
of the first day to the evening of the seventh. 
All your time is too little for the great work 
to be done, and for the high and holy 
claims upon you. Less than all, whatever 
your profession, will not suffice. When God 
shall enter into inquisition with you for the 
six days of the week, then what will your 
Sabbath-day religion avail you! 


MeruHopisT CLASS-MEETINGS.—The Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate asks :—‘‘ May we 
not have thought too much of the class- 
meeting system, as an element and proof of 
piety? Of the principle involved—Chris- 
tian conference one with another—too much 
cannot be thought. But to the mode of 
carrying it out, it is possible to give undue 
prominence.” 


of time allotted 
easily kindled it has 


ROWLAND HILL ON PRESBYTERIANISM. 
—In, the Autobiography of Mr. Jay, just 
published, is an interesting sketch of the 
celebrated Rowland Hill, in which Mr. Jay 
says of him :—‘ From conviction he pre- 
ferred Presbyterianism. I cannot be mis- 
taken here; from my intimacy and conversa- 
tions with him on the very subject. At my 
last interview with him, a very few weeks 
only before his death, he unexpectedly said, 
‘Ah, Mr. Jay, Presbyterianism comes much 
nearer the original and scriptural model than 
your Independency, or our Episcopacy;’ and, 
stroking his face in his usual way, added, 
‘You know this was always my sentiment.’ 
The last time he preached in Bath, he spent 
the evening with a large party, before whom 
he explicitly ‘made the same acknowledg- 
ment.” Mr. Jay, in another part: of his 
autobiography, in speaking of himself, re- 
marks :—‘«Perhaps, had I been led to choose, 
ingtead of being ded by circumstances, I 
should have preferred Presbyterianism as to 
church order and regimen. By the provi- 
dence of God, I was trained among the Inde- 
pendente, and with them I remained.” _ 


prise. 


| tion. 


MASTICAL MEETINGS. 


Synodial meetings are now, 
(for the’most part, bver. So far as we 


have’ received reports from them, they have 
been,” with “tare exceptions, harmonious. 
Measures ado in some of them, especial- 


ly those in the West, show an increasing 


sense of the necessity for extended views, 
and an enlarged spirit of seal and enter- 
We wish it were practicable to make 
sll our ecclesiastical convocations occasions 
of direct spiritual good to those who com- 
poss them, and to the communities where 
they assemble. The practice of appropria- 
ting a-considerable portion of time to the 
public worship of God, to preaching and de- 
votional exercises, prevalent in some sections 


‘of the Church, is greatly to be commended. 


Some may ask, what is the necessity for de- 
taining ministers and elders so much the 
longer from their homes, in order that they 


-may hear preaching, which they can listen 


to elsewhere, just as well as at a Synod ora 
Presbytery? We doubt, however, whether 
time devoted to such exercises, protracts the 
sessions of judicatories. The influence ex- 
erted by mingling together in the house of 
God, and by uniting in devotional employ- 
ments, acts most happily in allaying the ten- 
dency to unnecessary contention and discus- 
sion ; it softens asperities of feeling ; brings 
other and still more important considerations 
before the mind; brightens and strengthens 
the links in the chain which binds heart to 
heart in brotherhood—so that in the end 
nothing is lost, even as to time, and much 
is gained in other respects. Undesirable as 
it may seem to vacate hundreds of pulpits, 
in order that their pastors may remain over 
the Sabbath at a Synod, or Presbytery, we in- 
cline to the opinion that the loss is more than 
compensated for by the opportunity afforded 
them for worshipping together, for together 
sitting around the table of the Lord, and for 
imbibing the animating spirit of a great re- 
ligious festival with kindred hearts, gathered 
from the toils of widely scattered fields. 
These labourers but seldom meet, they are 
inspired by a common aim, and buffet with 
the same trials and discouragements; and it 
is well for them to take advantage of the oc- 
casions which bring them face to face, so as 
to gain strength and refreshment, to enable 
them to return with new zeal to their work. 
The business of the Church is important ; 
but the main business, after all, is the edifi- 
cation of God’s people, and the salvation of 
souls; and if a Sabbath or two in the year, 
speat at a Synod or Presbytery, can be made 
a means of spiritual good to ministers and 
office-bearers, the Church will be the gainer in 
the end. Ministers and elders need preaching 
to as well as private Christians; it is pleasant 
to them to hear the gospel from each other’s 
lips ; and God hot unfrequently puts honour 
upon those who thus honour him, by pour- 
ing out his Spirit in connection with their la- 
bours, and making the sessions of Church 
judicatories seasons of revival. 

Meetings of this description are in strik- 
ing contrast with those which are heldin the 
midst of the week, where brethren have bur- 
ried away from their homes, and are hurry- 
ing back to prepare for the Sabbath ; where 
business so absorbs everything, that scarcely 
a sermon is heard except at the opening, and 
scarcely an hour is appropriated to social 
prayer and mutual exhortation; where con- 
tention sometimes takes the place of devo- 
tion; and where the community generally 
would scarcely know that a religious body 
was in session, but for the influx of an un- 
usual number of ministers and elders. We 
cannot but think that both business and 
piety would be more prospered, were devo- 
tion and the sounds of the gospel more free- 
ly mingled with the routine of church-courts; 
and certain we are, that those who have once 
been accustomed to this method, would never 
wish to exchange it for any other. It has 
been our pleasure to be present at Synodical 
and Presbyterial meetings, where the tone 
and spirit, the gatherings of the great con- 
gregations, and the whole services were such 
az to render them antipasts of the blessed 
scenes in the Church above. 


THE GREAT FRAUDS. 


‘T\HE stupendous frauds which have been 

recently exposed, are not only calcu- 
lated to paralyze the business world, and to 
elicit the question, ““ Whom can we trust?” 
but to awaken thoughtfulness in all, lest 
they also should be tempted. Men who had, 
by previous good conduct, secured a public 
reputation for integrity, and been honoured 
by the full confidence of their neighbours; 
nay, men who had, under the guise of a re- 
ligious profession, warded off the suspicion 
that they would be guilty of wrong-doing, 
have suddenly, and to the amazement of all, 
revealed their true characters as robbers and 
felons, plundering the public of millions, 
bringing shame and ruin on their families, 
and ineffaceably soiling the national reputa- 
If we ask for an explanation of such 
surprising and unexpected deviations from 
rectitude, we have it in that one emphatic 
declaration of the word of God, «‘ The love 
of money is the root of all evil, which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the 
faith and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows.” Yes, it is the inordinate 
love of money, than which there is not a 
more insidious, pervading, and subtle passion 
infesting the human bosom, which prompts 
the first dishonest wish, puts in train the 
first systematic attempts to deceive, and ex- 
plodes in open fraud, and in the utter wreck 
of character. The mania of our people is for 
sudden riches. The profits of regular trade are 
too inconsiderable and slow for the insatiate 
appetite; what was once regarded as the com- 
fortable competence, is a notion now held as 
obsolete and antiquated, and the imagination 
runs riot in picturing to itself mammoth for- 
tunes, for the achievement of which every 
energy is to be enlisted, and, if need be, 
the soul sacrificed. When these self-aggran- 
dizing schemes end in breaches of trust, 
forgery, and embezzlement, the matter soon 
becomes an item of public intelligence; but 
the secret springs of these startling explo- 
sions are, in the meanwhile, at work in bun- 
dreds and thousands of human hearts, await- 
ing opportunities for development, or only 
held in check by slight barriers, which may 
be easily overleaped. It is a terrible admis- 
sion, and yet well founded, that there are 
many embryo defaulters and plunderers, 
whose progress and issue may yet become a 
history to be read by all. They may not 
imagine it themselves; nay, they might with 
indignation repel even a surmise of the pos- 
sibility of their defection, and yet they are 
cherishing within them that inordinate de- 
sire for wealth which has ruined others, and 
will, if not suppressed, eventually ruin them. 
How do they know that they could resist its 
promptings, when the opportunity seemed 
favourable to grasp the object of their idola- 
try, although it might require the sacrifice 
of principle? Placed in posts of trust, with 
the means of handling large amounts of 
money, can they be sure that this busy devil 
within them will not persuade them that 
they can appropriate this amount and escape 
detection, or can temporarily employ that in 
profitable private speculation, and replace it 
before any discovery is made? If they nur- 
ture in their bosom the cupidity of Achan, 
are they not likely to reason as he did about 
the wedge of gold, imagining that they can 
blind the eyes of both God and man? If 


the desire is strong within them, is it not 


~cessary to conceal the first, and so the progres 
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certain that it will demand gratification om’ 
the first favourable occasion, and, contrary 
to all experience and reason, will they 
to see that one wrongiact inevitably to’ 
another, and that the second is, in a sense, ne- 


sion in evil goes onward without any halting 
places, until suspicion is awakened and ex- 
posure follows? No man’s honesty is safe 
while it associates’ with cupidity, and no 
one’s reputation can be insured if found in } 
company with an inordinate love of money. 
It will be well, then, for all, instead of 
spending their time in expressing their hor- 
ror of the detected frauds of others, to busy 
themselves in rooting out of their own hearts 
the great spring of the evil. He that pants 
after sudden wealth is the very one likely to 
be surprised into sudden crime. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN 
LONDON. 


Missionary Conference of the officers and 
friends of varieus organizations, some- 
what similar to that which took place in 
New York last spring, during the visit of 
Dr. Duff, was recently held in London. The 
decision arrived at, that the true method for 
conducting such enterprises is not to endea- 
vour to merge all in one, but for each to carry 
on the work distinctively, and at the same 
time cultivate a fraternal spirit, deserves to 
be commended for its wisdom. The London 
Christian Times thus speaks of the occasion : 
“In opening the meeting, allusion was 
made by the Chairman to the idea first sug- 
sted by Dr. Duff—that of holding a con- 
erence of all the missionary societies ‘in 
Great. Britain, for the free and fraternal 
interchange of opinions and information in 
relation to their common object. The Chair- 
man also stated that the hint then thrown 
out having been warmly responded to, a 
meeting had been held last year upon the 
subject, and steps taken, of which the pre- 
sent Conference was the result. Various 
papers were read, and an animated discussion 
ensued on the modes by which the essential 
unity of aim of all fovangelical Missions 
might be made more clearly manifest, and 
mutual sympathy and co-operation secyred 
amongst the various societies. The preva- 
lent opinion seemed to be that it was not 
possible, and hardly desirable, to mer 
denominational action, or to attempt the 
amalgamation of different societies, and that 
neither was it expedient to restrict particular 
bodies, or the missionaries connected with 
them, to particular countries, or special 
fields of labour. It was rather felt that it 
must be by taking mutual counsel together, 
and in the promotion of a cordial and 
brotherly spirit both amongst the committees 
and officers of the societies at home, and their 
agents in foreign countries, that the desirable 
consummation sought must be attained. 
Special allusion was made to the meetings 
proposed to be held next year in Paris, by 
our French brethren ; and it was ultimately 
resolved that a Committee be appointed to 
correspond with those gentlemen, in the 
hope that the meetings contemplated may 
prepare the way for a General Missionary 
Conference at a futnre, but not distant 
period. Some friends were a disap- 
pointed that action of a more decided cha- 
racter was not immediately taken, but it is 
obvious that great caution was requisite, or 
the very object of the Conference, instead of 
being advanced, might have been injured, or 
defeated. Nor is it less clear that the mere 
discussion of such a subject, by such a bod 
of men, can hardly fail to be productive of 
advantageous results.” 

A letter was read apologizing for the ab- 
sence of Dr. Duff. He says: 

‘Tt is to me a matter of unspeakable re- 
gret that I am wholly precluded, from the 
present state of my health, from attempting 
to attend these meetings. I cannot now en- 
ter any further into the great subject than 
simply to record my painful conviction that, 
despite many auspicious, su appear 
ances, the real scriptural design of missions 
in its world wide, God-glorifying grandeur, 
and the real spirit of missions, in its soul- 
loving, self-sacrificing, Christ-like devoted- 
ness, are neither  pemeegsnan hor felt in 
any adequate degree by any one of our evan- 
gelical churches or communities. I speak 
of churches or communities, because some 
precious individual exceptions may be found 
in them all. That the meeting of next weck 
may be blessed of God in raising the mis- 
sionary enterprise to its true zenith position, 
in the firmament of our spiritual heavens, is 
my earnest prayer.” 


— 


KILLING THE YOUNG VIPERS. 


OU must kill the young vipers, if 

you want to get rid of the snakes.” 
Such was the farmer’s policy, and it has, in 
another application, a deeply significant 
moral meaning. The best method of sup- 
pressing sin is to nip it in the bud. If the 
viperous brood which is engendered by our 
native depravity is suffered to warm itself 
into vigour and maturity in our bosom, its 
extermination will become increasingly dif- 
ficult with the lapse of every year. Who is 
not aware of the power which sin acquires 
by indulgence? At first it was like a young 
viper with immature fangs, which could 
have been easily strangled; but attaining its 
full growth and strength, its fangs become 
infixed, its poison is sent rankling through 
the system, and by no medicable appliance 
can the deadly tendency be counteracted. 
There was a time when the incurable sceptic 
could readily have resisted and overcome his 
first disposition to cavil at holy things. 
There was a time when the confirmed in- 
ebriate could have abstained without diffi- 
culty from the intoxicating cup. There was 
a time when the abandoned debauchee could 
have cultivated a pure heart and imagina- 
tion. The thief, the liar, the cheat, the pas- 
sionate, the proud, have all bad their favour- 
able opportunities of establishing their char- 
acters for virtue; but having nurtured the 
young vipers in their bosoms, they now find 
them too strong to be expelled. They may 
lament their past neglect; they may recall 
the seasons when they began to deviate from 
the paths of righteousness; but having gone 
far astray, and run on with accelerated speed 
in their downward career, they find a thou- 
sand obstacles opposing their return. No 
one would think for a moment of taking a 
young viper into his bosom to be cherished 
as a pet, and yet in every indulged sin we 
will sooner or later discover a more poisonous 
and deadly companion. 

It is the evidence of gross ignorance and 
delusion to tamper with any newly developed 
sin, under the expectation that after a cer- 
tain season of indulgence, it shall be dis- 
carded. It will grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength, until, as a con- 
firmed habit, it will defy all our attempts to 
shake it off. Look at the most depraved, 
who are a terror to those around; who have 
cast off all restraint; who can, without com- 
punction, perpetrate the most infernal crimes; 
who can rob, or murder, or fire your habita- 
tion, without one feeling of humanity. Were 
not these once prattling and comparatively 
innocent children? And have they not de- 
scended to their present brutality by a 
gradual process? ‘They had their first 
ebullition of anger, their first feeling of cu- 
pidity, their young desire for revenge, their 
first tendency to lawlessness, and it was only 
b itting these young vipers to grow, 
thite has become a den of fierce 
and poisonous reptiles. 4n society at large, 
the maxim is also a good one to get rid of 
the young vipers. In every department of 
life, evils of enormous character are apt to 
spring up, and deface and mar every good | 


work. By resisting the beginnings, they | 
can alone be neutralized. ' To leave them 
without resistance, is to encourage their 
growth and multiplication. Communities, 
like individuals, bave need to guard against 
incipient sins and abuses. To tolerate them 
is to give them aliment, until, in their ma- 
tarity, they defy the measures of reform. 


At is well to begin with the young. Their 


disobedience, their lawlessness, may admit 
of wholesome checks. These withheld, the 
young vipers will become formidable, to dis- 
turb families, to disorder society, to fill our 
houses of refuge, our prisons, our alms- 
houses, and eventually to people the dark 
dominions of the lost. 


DISCREDITING RELIGION. 


SS TTE isa godly man, but very sharp at 
| 


abargain.” This remark referred 
to a professor of religion, and was designed 
as a disparagement both of him and his re- 
ligion. Men of the world, whose only gos- 
pel is founded on the maxims and customs 
of business, aim at sharpness in making a 


-bargain, and while they condemn positive 


and vulgar cheating, they consider it no dis- 
credit to approach as near as possible to the 
line which separates it, from an acute exer- 
cise of their business tact, in obtaining an 
advantage over their less wakeful neigh- 
bours. When, however, one comes among 
them professing another gospel, enjoining 
higher principles of action, they watch him 
closely, and if they detect him adopting their 
policy, using their artifices, betraying the 
same restless anxiety to make quick and 
doubtful profits; in a word, when they see 
him leaving his gospel at home, and going 
to his place of business like a man of the 
world, to chaffer, to screw, to make money 
at all hazards, they note the inconsistency, 
and jeer both him and his religion. With 
this we find no fault. Wecommend men of 
the world for the watchfulness they exercise 
over Christian professors, and for the re- 


-bukes which they express at their manifest 


inconsistencies. We say to them, “ Preach 
to such men in your pointed way until they 
reform, or lay aside the profession they dis- 
honour.” We do most seriously protest, 
however, against laying their inconsisten- 
cies to the account of religion. Religion 
is a holy and sacred thing; it has no 
precept enjoining love of the world, self- 
seeking or injury to our neighbour, and he 
that follows such precepts, manufactures 
them out of his own evil heart, and in utter 
despite of the gospel. If a professed dis- 
ciple of Christ shows himself to be a mean, 
grasping, overreaching trader, say of him 
that he dishonours religion, while you re- 
spect the religion, which, if it was truly ex- 
perienced by him, would make him another 
and a better man. How cautious should 
Christians be in their contact with the 
world! They are entrusted, in a sense, with 
the very honour of Christ, and they may do 
immense mischief to his cause, and to the 
souls of their poor fellow men, when they 
betray an intensely worldly spirit, and espe- 
cially when they descend to any of the 
tricks of trade. In every transaction they 
should be examples to all around them. 


DR. SCOTT’S CHURCH, NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


= First Presbyterian church, New Or- 
_ Jeans, of which the Rev. Dr. Scott is 
pastor, has suffered a severe calamity in the 
destruction of their house of worship by 
fire. Though they may be exposed to tem- 
porary inconvenience, we have no doubt, 
from the enterprise, wealth, and liberality 
of the congregation, that they will speedily 
provide themselves another sanctuary, even 
more commodious and attractive than the 
former. The Crescent says:—‘<The silver 
ware, books, and some of the property in the 
church were saved; and all the furniture, 
books, &c. in the basement story were taken 
out uninjured, we believe. The loss by this 
fire is estimated at $35,000, and the church 
was insured for $40,000.” : 

The Semi-weekly Creole says: 

“All the facts tend to show that it was 
the work of an incendiary. No fireyhad 
been on the premises for several days. On 
Saturday afternoon we were visited with a 
perfect flood of rain, which interrupted 
the completion of their work by the painters 
on the building. The doors were closed by 
the sexton, but were found open when the 
alarm of fire wasgiven. The fire was in the 
stair-way, and thence speedily communica- 
ted with the belfrey. We refrain from any 
comments as it regards the supposed authors 
of the conflagration, as the act receives the 
universal execration of thiscommunity. The 
insurance, we hear, amounts to forty thou- 
sand dollars, and it is proposed to raise 
twenty thousand more and proceed immedi- 
ately to the re-building of the church.” 


MEETING OF THE CONGREGATION IN REGARD TO 
DR. SCOTT. 

At a called meeting of the members and 
pew-holders of the First Presbyterian church 
of New Orleans, held on Wednesday even- 
ing, lst November, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, Our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
has, during his late visit to California, much 
to our regret, made conditional arrangements 
with a newly organized church, called the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian church of San Francisco, to 
sustain a missionary enterprise for a limited 
time in that city, and since his return to New 
Orleans, received a call to become their pastor, 
which call he declines to entertain; 

And whereas, Dr. Scott considers himself bound 
to fulfil his conditional pledge to said Calvary 
church, and in a letter addressed to the officers 
of this church under date of September last, 
requests a leave of absence from this congre- 
gation, to repair to California for that purpose, 
yet although his leave of absence will remove 

im from one of the most important fields .of 
labour in our whole country, (and so consid- 
ered by our church at large) where he has been 
instrumental in building up one of the largest 
churches of our denomination; 

Be it resolved, 1. That we, the members of 
the First Presbyterian church of New Orleans, 
do, with the greatest reluctance, and niore 
especially at this time, in consequence of the 
destruction of our church edifice by fire, grant 
to our pastor, the Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., a 
leave of absence from the duties of his charge 
here, until the first day of January, 1856, 
when, God willing, we expect him to resume 
his place over this congregation. 

Resolved, 2. That under no circumstances, 
genes for by the special leadings of 

’s providence, will we entertain a call from 
the brethren of the congregation of Culvary 
Presbyterian church in San Francisco or else- 
where, to sever the pastoral relation, which 
has so happily and profitably subsisted, be- 
tween Dr. Scott and his people during the 
twelve years of his residence among us. 

ved, 3. That whilst we do not under- 
value the many parts of our beloved land, 
where eminent servants of Christ are needed 
to build up the cause of our Redeemer, yet we 
believe that the united testimony of Christians 
of all evangelical denominations in this great 
metropolis of the South-west, concurs in estab- 
lishing our peculiar claims to anent 
tors among us, and more especially those who 
have so nobly and cheerfully borne the dangers 
and trials of acclimation, and on that account 
should be held in “double honour” by the 
whole church, and left undisturbed over their 
respective flocks—and, therefore, 

esolved, 4. That we have perceived with 
deep and painful regret the various efforts that 
have been, since the invitation to San Francis- 
co was e, in various ways, at the North 
and elsewhere, to induce our pastor to dissolve 
his pastoral relation with us, and sever his 
connection with a community among whom he 
has for so many years laboured with great zeal, 
fidelity, and usefulness, and, under circum- 
stances by no means justifying the interference 
of he much complain. 

Resolved, 5. That copies of the foregoing 

ble and slaned by the ofh- 
cers of the church, be sent to the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, Calvary church in San Francisco, and 


for publication in The 
Observer 


isser— Secretary. 


Grelesinstiral Record. 


The pastoral relation between the Rev. E. B. 
Raffensperger and the Presbyterian Church of 
Urbana, Ohio, has been dissolved, and he has ac- 
cepted an invitation to supply the First Presby- 
terian Charch of Bellefontaine, Ohio, for six 
months. Correspondents will please notice the 
change in his post office address. 

On the 25th ult., Mr. Charles W. Cooper, a 
licentiate of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pontiac, Michigan, by 
the Presbytery of Michigan. 

The North Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, of which the Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway was 
recently pastor, has given a unanimous call to 
the Rev. Joseph T. Smith, D. D., pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. 

The Rev. T. L. Janeway, D. D., has declined 
the appointment of Superintendent of Church 
Extension for the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

Professor Wm. M. Scott of Danville, Ken- 
tucky, has received a call from the First Church 
in San Francisco, of which the Rev. Albert 
Williams was the late pastor. 

The Rey. R. H. Byers of Palestine, Texas, 
has received a call from the Henderson and 
Gum Spring churches, Texas. 

The Rey. M. G. Knight has accepted an in- 
vitation to the churches of Cherry Spring and 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 

At the late meeting of Chickasaw Presby- 
tery, the name of the Rev. W. E. Chittenden 
was erased from the roll of Presbytery. 

Mr. J. M. Alexander was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the same Presbytery. 

The address of the Rev. James Coe will 
hereafter be Blue Ball, Ohio, instead of Main- 
ville. 

The Rev. James A. Sti. rat has removed from 
Marysville, Ohio, to Point Prescott, Wisconsin, 
where correspondents may address him. 

The Rev. H. R. Lewis of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, was received by the Pres- 
bytery of Sangamon, at its late session. 

The Rey. Paulus W. Meiss, an ordained min- 
ister of the German Reformed Church, was re- 
ceived, after examination, by the Presbytery of 
Cedar, at its late session. 

Mr. Andrew Kelb was ordained as an evan- 
gelist among the German population within the 
bounds of the same Presbytery, at the same 
session. 

The Rev. Alexander Boyd has accepted a call 
from the Church of Solon, Iowa. 

The licensure of Mr. D. W. Lyon has been 
recalled by the Presbytery of Cedar. 

The Rev. R. F. Taylor has been compelled, 
in consequence of a disease of his throat, to re- 
sign the care of the Church in Batesville, Ar- 

kansas, 

On the 3d inst., the Presbytery of Madison 
ordained and installed Mr. Joseph G. Symmes 
pastor of the First Church of Madison, Indiana. 
The Rev. Symmes C. Henry, D. D., of Cran- 
bury, New Jersey, preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Wm. Sickles gave the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rey. Daniel Lattimore, the charge 
to the people. 

>_< 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOOD FRUIT. 


Messrs. Editors—As a record of the times, 
and suitable for the pages of a religious 
paper, the fact may be stated that during 
the last summer a series of meetings was 
held in the congregation of New London, 
in connection with the Presbytery of New 
Castle. The Lord was pleased to bless the 
gospel preached in his name, and at their 
recent communion, twenty-seven members 
were added on examination; of whom twelve 
were admitted by baptism. Of the whole 
number awakened at that time, two have 
become connected with other Presbyterian 
churches in whose bounds they live, and 
two were called away by death before an 
opportunity was afforded openly to confess 
Christ. Let God’s ministers and people be 
encouraged to spend their strength in his 
service, “‘for heis not unrighteous to forget 
their work and labour of love.” 

R. P. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE REV. HUGH MAIR, D.D. 


This lamented and excellent clergyman 
was a native of Scotland, and was born 
about the beginning of the present century. 
He became a member of the University of 
Glasgow at the age of fourteen, and re- 
mained there six years. Thence he went to 
Edinburgh, where he pursued his theologi- 
cal studies under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. Paxton, an eminent Professor of The- 
ology in the United Secession Church. At 
the age of about twenty-five he was licensed 
to preach, and after being occupied for a 
short time as a missionary in some of the 
destitute parts of Scotland, he resolved to 
emigrate tothe United States. Accordingly, 
he came hither in 1828; and his first efforts 
in the pulpit after his arrival made a*power- 
ful impression; though their effect upon an 
American audience was at first somewhat 
diminished by a pretty strongly marked 
Scottish accent. He soon accepted a call 
from the Presbyterian churches in Nor- 
thumberland and Fort Miller, Saratoga 
county, New York, where he continued for 
a year. Thence he removed to Johnstown, 
and had the pastoral charge of the Presby- 
terian church there for twelve or thirteen 
years. His relation in Johnstown was dis- 
solved in 1843, after which he was engaged 
successively, for a year or more, at Brock- 
port and at Warsaw, in western New York; 
and about five years since he became pastor 
of a church in Fergus, Canada West, in 
connection with the Established Church of 
Scotland. 

Dr. Mair left home a few weeks since to 
visit his friends in the State of New York, 
and with special reference to amengagement 
which he had made some time before to 
assist in the administration of the commu- 
nion in the church with which he had so 
long been connected at Johnstown. He 
reached Johnstown a few days previous to 
the communion; but had for ih va a strong 
tendency towards an alarming disease. As 
this disease, which turned out to be a car- 
buncle, developed itself, his sufferings be- 
came more intense, until he said he had no 
language to describe his agony. His former 
charge, who had expected to meet him once 
more at the communion table, were dis- 
tressed by the tidings, that though he was 
actually among them, he could not share in 
the delightful service; and that it was more 
than probable that his last public act had 
been performed. Within about a fortnight 
of his arrival among them, they were sum- 
moned to attend his funeral; and their 
demonstrations of sorrow seemed just as full 
and hearty as if it had been left for death 
to dissolve the pastoral relation which he 
once sustained to them. Though few, ex- 
cept his immediate attendants, saw him in 
his last days, yet the uniform testimony was 
that he endured his sufferings with the most 
exemplary patience, and that the powerful 
workings of his faith rendered it easy for 
him to pass through the dark valley. 

Dr. Mair was a man of high intellectual 
qualities, and of great moral and Christian 
worth. He had a mind of uncommon 
strength, and capable of a wide range of 
thought and acquisition. His imagination, 
naturally luxuriant, became much more so 
ry the training to which it was subjected. 

e was ladient and he was rhetorical, and 
yet he was neither the one nor the other by 
cule; everything that he said and did, bore 
the marks of his own peculiar genius and 
temperament. His moral nature combined 
much that was generous, noble, and lovely. 
fle was modest and retiring, but his heart 
‘was always glowing with kindly feeling, and 


no man was ever a more faithful and devo- 
ted friend.. He was simple and artless, it | 
might almost be said, toa fault. He was) 
an enfinently devout man, and showed, not 
by formal and designed demonstrations, but: 
by the spiritual atmosphere which he insen- 
sibly created around him, that his treasure 
and his heart were in heaven. He was an 
earnest, impressive, and commanding preach- 
er. He evidently spoke out of a clear and 
well-furnished mind, anda warm and full 
heart ; and his discourses were always per- 
vaded by a tone of evangelical unction, and 
often of surpassing grandeur. His accent 


came familiar, and the hearer was not se- 
riously embarrassed by it. In bis pastoral 
intercourse he was most exemplary and faith- 
ful; his family visits and catechetical lec- 
tures are spoken of as remarkable exhibi- 
tions of wisdom and piety, discretion and 
tenderness. In a word, it may safely be 
said of him, that he was a great and good 
man; and had it not been for some pecu- 
liarities of temperament, that made him al- 
ways court the back ground, and perhaps in 
some measure unfitted him for spheres of 
labour for which he was otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified, he would undoubtedly have had 
his place among the most influential minis- 
ters in the land. 


For the 
LUX MUNDI.—NO. I. 


Ye are the Light of the World. 


I propose to furnish a short series of short 
articles on the education question, as now 
agitated in our Church. My object is union 
in the truth, to the end that co-operation 
may secure energy, and eventuate in glo- 
rious success. Long has it seemed to me, 
that the Star of Bethlehem would continue 
to move westward, until it should find once 
more the place where the young child lay. 
Long has it seemed to me, that to American 
Christians is committed, by way of emi- 
nence, the great work of bearing the banner 
of truth and righteousness in triumph round 
the globe. Yea, long has it seemed to me 
(pardon me, ye other hosts of the Lord), 
that to the American Presbyterian churches, 
pre-eminently is the standard of the cove- 
nant entrusted; as being the best adapted, 
in all the earth, to make the federal princi- 
ples of their government, which are identi- 
cal, in all their great elements, with the 
federal principles of their religion, to be 
known and practisedethroughout the world. 
Our doctrine of the covenants, transferred 
to our Church government, makes it essen- 
tially a representative democracy—a repub- 
lic. Wherever, therefore, our system goes, 
it must innoculate the soul of man with the 
viuus (the monarchist would say) of repre- 
sentative, federal, democratic liberty; and 
this native tendency of our system toward 
civil freedom, must render it acceptable to 
the down-trodden nations. Therefore, I 
think we are under peculiar obligations to 
disseminate these enfranchising doctrines. 

But now it is obvious, that our efficiency 
in this behalf depends, and for ever will de- 
pend, largely upon our educated men. The 
warfare of the Church, like that of the world 
in this age, requires, as an essential element 
of success, heavy ordnance, of large calibre 
and extensive range. The strongholds of 
Satan’s empire will not crumble before the 
blowing of rams’ horns, and the battering of 
fowling pieces. Nor will the adversary be 
frightened to a surrender at sight of a few 
pieces, however heavy and of whatever 
range. The victor upon the white horse re- 
quires large and strong forces. This the 
Church appears, in some little degree, to be 
realizing. Hence her educational efforts. 
To deepen this impression, and to obviate 
the danger of paralyzing her efforts, by di- 
vision as to mode, whilst we 
are agreed as to the grand end, is what I 
propose in these — My method in 
this shall be, to lay down distinct proposi- 
tions, seriatim, and the evidence of their 
truth as we proceed. The reader will, there- 
fore, please to take notice, that if he misses 
a few links in the chain, he will probably 
lose the whole, so far as argument is con- 
cerned. Always, I will show my own opin- 
ion, and in immediate connexion, obviate 
any objections of which I may have heard, 
or may be able to conjure up as likely to 
bar its reception. 

Let me state my favourite definition. 
Education is the drawing out of all the 
faculties of the man—of body, head, and 
heart—into right action, for their own 
perfection. Its end is to prepare the man 
for the station he is to occupy in this 
world and in the heavenly state. It begins 
with his birth—it ends when eternity ends. 
All schemes of education of shorter limit 
are utterly defective. We believe in the 
eternal progress of man—first his bodily pow- 
ers, then his mental, then his moral and reli- 
gious; then, after death, his deathless spiriy 
advances with vastly increasing rapidity— 
then, at and after the resurrection, his en- 
tire humanity, re-edified after the glorious 
image of the Man of Calvary, mounts up- 
ward and onward in everlasting ages. The 
body that perishes, is it worth educating ? 
Surely not, but for the Spirit which inhabits 
it. Are we, dear reader, agreed here? Or 
would you allow that to be a fitting educa- 
tion for man, which addressed itself only to 
the perfecting of his bodily faculties, which 
makes a beautiful—animal! Or would you 
account that training adequate which re- 
garded the intellect in connexion with the 
animal sensibilities, and fitted him to make 
money and live in ease and splendour in this 
world? I am sure you would not—you 
would aim higher, and contemplate the 
moral and religious as the prime element, 
whose development prepares him for his per- 
manent, his everlasting state. 

‘The sermon on the mount, of which my cap- 
tion is a part, was addressed to the disciples, 
including the Apostles and all others present 
who had acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah; 
and also to “the multitudes’ the peo- 
ple.” The disciples, however, are undoubt- 
edly addressed more specifically. Whilst I 
admit this term embraces the apostles, and 
so now the officers of the Church, and par- 
ticularly the teaching elders, I think it 
will scarcely be maintained that the twelve 
only are addressed. On the contrary, the 
whole Church is the light of the world, and 
the drift of the discourse proves it to be ad- 
dressed to believers in mass. They are the 
salt of the earth—the conservative power is 
in the body of the believers. The visible 
Church is God’s organized agency for en- 
lightening the world. 

But this vast society, consisting of all 
those throughout the world, who profess the 
true religion, together with their children, 
cannot act efficiently upon the dark mass, 
without a proper adjustment of its several 
parts. Accordingly God hath set some in 
the Church to be rulers, helps, governments, 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers. The 
last named class comprehends the chief 
agency toward the enlightment of the world. 

At an early period of our Lord’s ministry, 
‘he called unto him his disciples, and of 
them he chose twelve, whom he named 
Apostles,” (Luke vi. 12.) “These twelve 
Jesus sent forth, and commanded them 
saying, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not. But go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” _ x. 5, 6.) Here 
we have the apostolic commission, and it is 
specifically limited to the Israelites accord- 
ing to the flesh; because Jesus wasa minis- 
ter of the circumcision. He had not yet 
earned his kingdom, for he had not finished 
his work. As apostles, these men had no 
right to go beyond Judea—no right to 

reach to the Gentiles. But within these 


imits they were teachers, and imbued with 
miraculous gifts. 

Three years after this, viz: after his resur- 
rection from the dead, (which was at once 
the legal consequence of completing his 
work and the evidence of it,) and after he 
had thereby acquired “all power In heaven 


and earth,” he issued another commission, | 
in these terms, (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20) “Go 


was very Scotch to the last; but it soon be- | 


an therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
— the name of the Father, and of the 
n, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them 
to observe all thin whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” This is the evangelical com- 
mission, and it stands in a strong contrast 
with the apostolic commission. [¢ is given 
to the eleven with power to transmit it to 
“faithful men,” as we afterwards learn. 
The extra and supernatural powers of the 
yformer commission were not revoked, but 
there is no evidence that they were trans- 
missible. This evangelical commission is 
that under which gospel ministers — the 
light keepers of the Church now 
act. Could we define its limits, we might 
‘thereby settle the question of the Church's 
right to conduct education. Let us try. 
And 1. As to the numbers of ple to 
whom it extends, there can be no dispute— 
“all the world,” “all nations,” « every 
creature.” 
2. As to the character of the men whom 
the Church is bound to send out under this 
commission; they are disciplers—“QGo and 
make disciples of all nations.” But now a 
disciple is one who has learned the doctrines 
of a master, and professes to believe and 
hold them. Accordingly, the term ischan 
in the very commission itself, “teaching 
them,” didaskontes. The gospel minister is 
a teacher; there is nowhere any question as 
to his office duty embracing religion—the 
doctrines of salvation; theological princi- 
poe. This little bit of common sense might 
ave proved a prophylactic remedy against 
much silly gabble about the D.D., the Doc- 
torate. ees minister of the gospel is a 
doctor of divinity—that is, a teacher of 
divine doctrines, of theological truths. Mr. 
is a stronger epithet; for it is an abbrevia- 
tion of the Latin magister—in English, 
master. Reverend is a much stronger epi- 
thet, for it is in Latin Reverendus, meaning 
venerable, or that must be venerated. But 
children must have something to play with. 
Ministers of the Church, then, we all 
ee, are teachers of religion, of theology, 
of morals. They are educators; and the 
Church has a divine commission to conduct 
education within this sphere—this highest, 
this loftiest, this most important sphere. 
Has she any authority over the lower de- 
partments of education? This must be post- 
poned. THEOPHILUS. 


From our London Correspondent, 


Liberal Public Contributions for the Sufferers in 
the War—The French Guides in England, 
and the Sabbath at Windsor— Siege of Sebas- 
topol— Public Engrossment with the War— 
Shipwrecks— Accounts of Sir John Franklin— 
Church of England—Oxford—Dr. Pusey— 
Slate of Feeling in the Church—Anticipations. 
Lonpon, October 31, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—England and this great me- 
tropolis are now breathing the atmosphere, if 
not dwelling amid the smoke of war. Our 
public meetings, our correspondence, our con- 
versations, our anxieties, are almost univer- 
sally, to a remarkable extent, engrossed by this 
absorbing topic, and whatever other matter 
may for a season occupy individual attention, 
to this the mind of the community is constant- 
ly reverting. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to every friend of humanity, than the hearty 
and efficient exertions now making to raise the 
necessary funds for alleviating the miseries of 
those who have been made sufferers or mourn- 
ers by the frightful disasters of the march, the 
battle-field, or the siege—with one accord the 
people of England have opened their hearts 
and purses to supply, by voluntary contribu- 
tion, those funds which a Parliamentary vote 
has not demanded, but without which the 
soothing comforts of the wounded and the dy- 
ing soldiers’ hospital, would be sadly curtailed, 
and many a widowed mother and orphan child 
must have become houseless and hopeless wan- 
derers. The Patriotic Fund, the object of 
which is to provide for those who suffer, either 
directly or relatively, by the casualties of the 
war, has been munificently patronized. The 
sum to which it may ultimately amount, it 
would be rash to conjecture, but doubtless it 
will prove a worthy successor to the contribu- 
tion made, under the same name, about the be- 


last, has distributed $3,000,000, the existing 
remnant of which is $415,000, and the benefits 
of which are thus still unexhausted, and likely 
to be enjoyed by the sufferers in the bloody 
scenes now enacting in the Crimea. To the 
accumulation of the new fund, all parties are 
giving a liberal support. Our pulpits and con- 
gregations, of course, have been conspicuous 
in this work. All our leading exhibitions have 
devoted a day to this purpose. The theatres 
themselves have lent their aid also, and inge- 
nuity has been at work to devise means for 
drawing to this focus as much as possible of 
the willing liberality of the present time. On 
Saturday, there was a grand fete with this view 
at the Crystal Palace. The occasion was sig- 
nally suggestive. There, in that most marvel- 
lous creation of modern skill, taste, and enter- 
prise, were congregated a multitude such as 
perhaps on no former occasion had ever been 
drawn together for a like purpose. The Emper- 
er of the French, cordially sympathizing with 
the benevolent design of the day, had sent over 
the military band belonging to his crack regi- 
ment, the Guides, and they, in friendly asso- 
ciation with several of the most distinguished 
bands of the British army, lent a powerful as- 
sistance to the entertainment of the assembled 
public. The people indeed, felt apparently so 
thoroughly in harmony with the occasion, as 
to need little more than the circumstance of 
of their having met for such a purpose, and in 
such amazing numbers, to keep them in good 
humour; but their sensibilities were powerfully 
aroused (apart altogether from the influence 
of stirring and majestic music), by the visible 
union of the troops of the two great nations of 
Western Europe in cordial harmony on British 
soil. This it was, doubtless, that swelled those 
cheers so loud and long which followed the 
French performance of “ God save the Queen ;” 
and again the English response in the strain, 
““Partant pour la Lyrie.” This it was, far 
more than the magnificent crystal architecture, 
that rose like a creation of fancy over their 
heads, or the furms of beauty that surrounded 
them, which gave buoyancy to the gait, and an- 
imation to the countenances of the countless 
throng, and sent them home after a long day 
of pleasure, reflecting on the blessings that 
may yet result from a union so auspicious, if 
the two nations have wisdom given them to 
maintain and improve it. We cannot but re- 
gret and deplore that Sunday should have been 
chosen by the Queen for the reception of the 
French Military Band at Windsor. This sad 
desecration more than neutralizes the pleasure 
which the event itself would certainly have, 
under other circumstances, called forth. It 
will send a pang of distress through Christian 
England; but I trust it will redouble the ef- 
forts now on foot for the protection of our na- 
tional Sabbath sanctity, from whatever quarter 
it may be threatened. 

Our two commanding Admirals—Dundas 
and Napier—are at present but little in favour 
at home, and it is hoped, for their own sakes, 
they may be able to give some satisfactory ex- 
planations to exculpate themselves from the 
charge of supineness and indifference, and even, 
especially in the case of the former, want of 
fitness for this t emergency. 

There is no steel more striking of the ab- 
sorbing interest attached to everything con- 
nected with the war, than what we daily ob- 
serve of the comparative indifference of the 
public to matters which, at another time, would 
have been esteemed as very important. There 
is no lack of subjects, deeply interesting in 
themselves, to which attention is almost daily 
solicited as they arise; but generally without 
exciting more than a passing remark. Several 
most distressing shipwrecks, for example, ac- 
companied with a terrific loss of life, have been 
reported; but except where families have been 
personally sufferers, the news, sad as they have 
been, seem to leave no impression. You hear, 
8s you move about, the melancholy loss men- 
tioned perhaps; but it evidently produces no 
deep ‘or lasting influence on the public mind. 
Allow me here to say, that in the wreck of that 
noble and unfortunate ship, the Arctic, in 
which America i. as much interested as Eng- 
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will favour liberal measures. 
to be not less favourable to progress 
than. was fialitly to be expected; and the grand 


“place they should hold in this progressing 
world. 


under the sun ! 
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vbodies; and must, I think, ere lon 
«tate towards the one or the other. 
‘either, like Abraham, dwell with our unen- 


i 


enabled a a so effectually that a very 


-roughly (in Edinburgh and in Gla 
whence he had a diploma) he gave himself 
‘systematically to the care of the sick of all 
‘castes, and’ s0 obtained many précious 0 


SAT 


time, it would 
of ‘Dr. Rae from 


the With him various 
articles, belos fo mem of Sir John 
ranklin’s .espedstion, «with some apparently 


information, derived from 
wandering Bequimaur, of the probable fate of 
the whole party... It is, perhaps, to be regretted, 


hewever, was perhaps impossible, and certainly 
be tat not to quarrel with the alternative he 

pted, since it gives us the only clue we have 
yet: obtained to the facts of their melancholy 
history. No one doubts that the whole expedi- 
shed; or if some fond widow or 
child still clings to hope, this must ariee from 
sculiarly inclined to linger 


it takes a form in thei n little war- 
Tanted by reason or by fact. 
The ecclesiastical war in the Established 


Church must be degply interesting to all intel- 
ligent Christians throughout the world; and I 
must not omit to inform you of the phase which 


it now presents. In Oxford there is a stir of 
. preparation for a future which looms uncer- 
_ tainly on the horizon, and the recent elections 
» for the hebdomadal. council, or new governing 
body of the University, under the late act pf 
Parliament, show exactly how parties are bal- 
- anced. 
all 10, directly opposed to all reform. 


i have but 7, and Puseyties 


Broad-church 6,and Evangelical 1; in all 7, 
The result 


advantage in the new arrangement is, that 
there will be'a free and fair field for represent- 


“ing every abuse, and protesting against, it. 
-The establishment of a college or hall, where 
“the University privileges granted by the new 
» act to: Non-conformists, will be sought for by 
this hitherto ¢kcluded class, is, as your readers 


are aware, under consideration; and I doubtnot 
‘that the result will be not more valuable to 


than to the University, by introducing 
pew dlemient, which will mightily tend to rub 
+.off the rast of ages, and inspire the monastic 
/ community that have so long harboured there, 


with modern ideas, whipping them up to the 


Dr. Pusey, who is one of this new body, and 
of whom personally little has of late been 
heard, is once more before the public as a de- 


fender of the Popish doctrines, for which Arch- 


‘deacon Denison has been so properly arraigned. 


“He trembles for the risk to which the assault 
-upon his friend seems to expose the Church of 
- England, and leading to the possible extermi- 
“nation out of her pale, of all who hold the doc- 
) trine of thé “real presence,” as he most im- 


properly calls that of Transubstantiation. We 
do not participate in the thought, which, if we 


‘could entertain it, would be a source of hope 


“and joy, instead of dread ; because we have no 
-eonfidence in the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor 
in any other bishop whatever for such ends, and 
because we do not believe in the existence, within 


the pale of the Established Church, of any public 
pinion bold enough and self-denied enough to 


ist on justice being done. Everything, alas! 


-betokens a spirit of pusillanimity and base 


truckling servitude among the office-bearers, 


_and even to some extent among the members of 
_ that Church in professedly evangelical quar- 
ters, which forbids the hope of any real victory 


for truth for many years to come. It has been 
often. said in regard to politics, “ Let John 


‘Bull have his grumble, and ‘you may do what 


- pression grows more and more distinct, that the 
Establishment is to be left to fill up the mea- 


‘sure of its sins till it can no 


Tre Srcessron 1n Scor- 
LAND.—The discussion of proposals for the 
union of the various unendowed Presbyte- 
rian communions has received an impetus 
from a published letter on the subject by 
Sir George Sinclair, Bart. According to 


-the Census, the relative strength of the 
principal bodies 


is as follows: 


Number of Attendants at Public 
Worship on Sabbath, 


Morning. After’n. 

Total of all denominations, 740,7 499 ,349 

. Established Church, 228,757 119,888 

. Reformed Presbyterian do. 6,946 ‘ 

. United Presbyterian do. 143,443 131,927 
‘Free Church, . 255,482 173,565 
Non-Established Presbyterians 

in all - 405,871 311,427 


The argument of Sir George, who is him- 


‘gelf a: member of the Free Church, turns 


largely on the minor differences with regard 
to patronage, the office of the civil magis- 
‘trate, &.. Referring to his own Church, 
‘4¢Tt must, I think, be admitted,” says Sir 
George, “that the Free Church at present 
‘occupies a somewhat anomalous Mahomet, 
coffin-like position of suspension between 
the Establishment and the unestablished 
gravi- 
e must 


.dowed brethren in the Mamre of self-sus- 
“taining independence, where they have built 
‘an altar unto the Lord; or we must lift up 


vour eyes like Lot, and beholding all the plain 


of State endowment and privileged mo- 
‘nopoly, that it is well watered everywhere, 
return to the Sodom of the Annuity-tax 
and the Gomorrah of the Court of Tiends.”’ 


Tue LATE CHINESE au- 


thenticity of the Chinese letter announcing 


war against the “foreign devils,” and alleg- 
ed to have been sent to Hong Kong under 
‘the seal of Yang-seu-Tsing, is called in 


qeastion by Captain Edward Fishbourne, of 


royal navy, in a letter to the Dublin Ex- 
ress. Captain Fishbourne pronounces it a 
orgery, concocted either by the Imperialists 
or by those who think differently from the 


..insurgents on religious mattters. He points 


to the fact that all the English, French, and 
Americans, who visited Nankin, state that 
they are called not ‘foreign devils,” but 
“ foreign brethren.” 


Deatu or A MiIssronary By Drown- 


-Is@.—By the last Indian mail the mourn- 


ful tidings have reached us, of the death 
by drowning of the Rev. Charles C..Leitch, 
an accomplished and promising missionary. 
On 25th of August, while bathing in the sea 
at Mooltan, in company with his friend and 


fellow-labourer, the Rev. F. Baylis, he was 


carried suddenly into deep water by a retir- 
ing-wave, and was never again seen. Al- 
though’ Mr. Leitch had been scarcely three 
years settled as a missionary, he had been 


large field. 
Having stu 


usefulness was open to him. 
tho- 


lasgow, 


ied medicine and su 


portunities of preaching the gospel, of whic 


-be knew well how to avail himself. The 


st report of bis mission-dis ry, for- 
warded to Britain only three months ago, and 


recently reprinted in the quarterly r of 
the Ediaburgh: Medical: Mi 


issionary Society, 
is very interesting: and shows how highly 
he appreciated,’ and how well he used the 


‘frfluence which the practice of medicine 


confers upon the Christian missionary. Mr. 
employed as a clerk 
in & when bisattention was arrested by 
the nts published’ of the utility of 
és un ili infant 


correspondent—e 


that before leaving those inhospitable shores | 
"Dr. Rae had not taken steps to prove the truth 
of the statements of these barbarians, This, 


a 


\JSuly 20th. The courageo 


come home with 


a te course of 
he studied 
time, he was accept- 
as ‘an agent of the 
iety. “ 
iM courage, persevering in his 
ith a sin the his 
aster, and consistent to his Chris- 
tian walk and conversation, he has left 
behind him the odour of a name, and 
the. lasting influence of a faithful example.”’ 


W.C. Burns.—Mr. Burns 


‘bas ‘arrived ‘in England from China, havin 
- Young, one of his col- 
es in the mission, whose health has 
given'way. One of the converts from Amoy, 
a Chinese nurse, in charge of Dr. Young’s 
child, haa accompanied them. Mr. Burns, 
in his late letter, spoke of the encour- 
t that he has datterly in the mis- 


work at Amoy, reminding him of the 
| former days of the Lord’s power in his na- 


tive land, and will have much to tell Chris- 
tians who take an interest in the great work 


| of the evangelization of China. 


PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS IN 
-France.—Fresh ri 


urs against peaceable 
Protestants the government is 
‘against them. I told you of the condemna- 
tions of honourable pastors and evangelists 
engaged for many years in the department 
of Saone-et-Loire. These condemnations 
have extended to two more persons. On 
the 12th of August the Correctional Tribu- 
nal of Louhans (Saone-et-Loire) condemned 
Jacques Guyennot, 
testant schoolmaster,’”’ to 500 francs fine for 
the offence of performing worship; and on 
the 19th of August, Jean Tissier as “call- 
ing himself a nt schoolmaster,’’ to 
the same fine for the same offence. On the 
some day, the Court of Appeal of Chalons- 
sur-Saone confirmed the first sentence of 
us pastor, con- 
demned by the second tribunal, continued, 
notwithstanding, to preach. Informations 
were drawn up, and he has been condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment, and 1000 
francs fine. Four other persons have been 
condemned to smaller penalties. Appeal 
was made. Sentence was passed on the 
14th ult. We do not yet know the result. 
—Cor. London Christian Times. | 
Totat SUPPRESSION OF THE LIQuorR 
TraFFic.—The second aggregate meeting 
of the General Council of the “United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Total and Imme- 
diate Suppression of the Liquor Traffic,” 
was held on Wednesday morning in Man- 
chester, prior to the holding of a large pub- 
lic meeting in the evening. Sir Walter 
Treveylan, Bart., presided; and there were 
nt representatives from nearly all parts 
of England, about one hundred and fifty in 
number. A series of resolutions were agreed 
to. It was also resolved to raise a fund of 
£10,000 for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects of the Alliance; and a subscription was 
entered into in the room, which realized 
upwards of £1500. The Council broke up 
at four o’clock. In the evening a public 
meeting was held in the Free Trade Hall, 
at which the Earl of Harrington presided. 


Sermons FoR THE Lazy.—The Lon- 
don Booksellers’ Intelligencer for Novem- 
ber says that very few genuine sermons, 
written expressly for preachers in want, 
of them, come into the market now. 
They are manufactured in many ways. A 
clergyman who is unoccupied, doing no 
duty, gets acquainted with one of the deal- 
ers in manuscript sermons. He is immedi- 
ately set to work writing sermons, which are 
assoon set in lithographing. Sometimes these 
sermons are written by laymen, and some- 
times they are cooked up out of other books, 
if not entirely copied. But those persons 
who are, or have been in the business some 
time, have in general accumulated such 
stocks that they never think of getting any 
made. The only way they replenish their 
stock after copying and multiplying, is, by 
buying a lot at a few pence each, of some 
elergymen’s widow. A lot of two or three 
hundred, comes as an immense addition. 

iving variety, introducing new texts, &c. 

t is a curious thing that all the manuscript 
sermons sold are evangelical or Low Church. 
‘““No sermons of High-Church principles 
will go down at all, nor will any dealer buy 
such.” One reason why the sermon trade 
has so increased of late years is, the greater 
number of ordinations: for the principal 
sale of manuscript sermons is to young 
clergymen. The principal sale, not the en- 
tire, for many clergymen of long standing 
also constantly use them. 


A Casz.—A number of pins 
were recently exhibited to the Pathological 
Society of London, removed from various 
parts of the body of a young woman, who 
was taking down clothes from the drying 
lines, and putting the pins in her mouth, 
when some one came behind her and seized 
her by the arms, startling her so much that 
she swallowed the whole mouthful; sickness 
and emaciation followed; a small swelling 
showed itself under her left breast, which 
ulcerated and burst, giving passage to a pin, 
the head of which was gone. Sixteen others 
were removed from about the same spot, and 
others from the left knee, from over the 
breast-bone, and from the wrist—twenty-two 
in all. They had all lost their heads except 
two. 


CHAPLAINS FOR THE East.—The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at a meeting held recently, at which 
the Bishop of London was present, passed 
a resolution to the effect “that a fund be 
opened for tho purpose of maintaining an 
additional number of clergymen, to minister, 
under the direction of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities on the spot, to our sick and wounded 
soldiers at the seat of war in the East.” 
The Chaplain-General to theForevs, who was 
present, stated that the British army was 
not composed of Church of England men 
alone. One-third of the army was composed 
of Roman Catholics, and one-fourth of the 
remaining two-thirds consisted of Presbyte- 
rians. Such an army it was impossible for 
the Government to supply with as many 
chaplains as might be wished. He had au- 
thority to state to the meeting that for every 
clergyman whom the Society might send 
out under its auspices, whatever might be 
allowed him out of the funds of the Society, 
Government would give as much. He had 
authority to state also that a free passage 
would be provided for each clergyman sent 
out, and that he would receive the same 
rank, rations, and quarters, as though he 
was a chaplain on the staff. 


Srsrers or Mercy ror THE East.—A 
number of Sisters of Mercy, from Ireland, 
are about to proceed to the Kast. Three 
have already left Ireland, and the Cork Re- 

states that it “is on the application 
of the Government, through the proper 
ecclesiastical authority, that these devoted 
ladies have volunteered to go on this mis- 
sion of mercy. They will, we understand, 
be joined in Liverpool by some twenty or 
thirty more of their order, and by a Roman 
Catholic chaplain, who will accompany them 
to the seat of war.” The same journal 
states that the conduct of the Government 
in thus proclaiming its sense of the value of 
the services which the Sisters of Mercy can 
render is exceedingly creditable to it, and at 
the same time is a proud testimony in favour 
of our conventual institutions !’’ 


Curistian Misstonary FOR 
Cuina.—The Rev. Mr. Roberts, who is 
said to have been the Christian preceptor of 
Tae-ping- Wang, the head of the new Chi- 
nese dynasty, has circulated a letter amongst 
the foreign residents in China, the object 
of which is to propound a plan for more 
efficient missionary operations in that coun- 
try. He proposes a committee of co-opera- 
tion, to consist of all male foreign mission- 
aries either from Germany, France, Kn ) 
or the United States, to co-operate with one 
another and with Tae-ping-Wang and his 
Chinese converts. He states that the grand 


desiga is to leave every member free, “ feel- 


“calling himself a Pro- | 


‘along with her. 


the 
God.” 


| from the superintendence or control of any 
mission society at home. They.are to be 
answerable to none but “God and the com- 
‘piitted itself.” Mr. Roberts is very sanguine 
in the belief that before long it will be pos- 
sible for missionaries to reside at Nanking. 
The recent action of our diplomatists, how- 
ever, may have the effect of retarding pro- 
gress slightly.— Friend of China, July 29. 
PERSECUTIONS.—The Committee of the 
Evangelical Society of France have issued a 
circular to their fiends, in order to make 
known to them their difficulties and encour- 
‘agements under the existing persecutions. 
It appears that the chapels at Mamers and 
Alencon are still closed, as well as the 
schools and all the places of worship in the 
Haute Vienne. However, the converts to 
the gospel remain faithful; they hold small 
meetings in private houses, in the fields, or 
in the woods. None of the children have 
been prevailed upon to attend Popish schools, 
and the teachers of the society instruct them 
regularly, by going from house to house. 
Indeed, the labours of the ministers and 
schoolmasters have so much increased, and 
been so successful of late, that more agents 
are wanted, and three new ones have already 
been sent to the Haute Vienne. 


THe Bisnor or Exerer AGAIn.—-This 
Prelate has just refused to license two excel- 
lent, consistent, useful, and devoted minis- 
ters to curacies in his diocese, on the ground 
of unsoundness of doctrine on the baptismal 

And to make the affair still more 


iscreditable to his Lordship, they are al- 


ready, and have been for some years, exer- 
cising their spiritual office in his Lordship’s 
diocese, and under his license; but now, 
wishing to remove to other curacies, they 
require fresh licenses.— London Record. 


THE Nurses For THE EAstT—SISTERS OF 
Mercy.—Mrs. Nightengale, who is going 
out with a staff of nurses and attendants for 
our sick and wounded soldiers in the Crimea, 
either by the direction, or at all events with 
the full knowledge and sanction of the Gov- 
ernment, is going to take from Paris, en 
route, a number of the Sisters of Mercy 
It is needless to observe 
that they are Papists, and will not fail to 
avail themselves of their opportunities.— 
Herald. 


Macavurnay.—Mr. Macaulay has just re- 


turned from a lengthened tour in Switzer- 
land. 


Tue Diamonp.—At a recent meeting of 
the British Scientific Association, a paper 
was read by Professor Tennant, upon the 
subject of the Koh-i-noor diamond. Mr. 
Lowe inquired if it were true that the Koh-i- 
noor, after being exposed to the rays of the 
sun, retained when putin a dark 
place. He wished to know whether this 
was a mere nursery tale or not. Professor 
Tennant observed that it did retain this 
luminous quality or phosphoresence, as all 
diamonds did, for a few minutes probably; 
smaller ones also possessed this property in 
mia to their size and brilliancy. A 
ump of crystallized sugar, also, exposed to 
the sun’s rays, would show the same bril- 
if immediately afterwards placed 
in the dark, as a diamond. 


GENERAL 


RELIGION OF THE AMERICAN PREs!I- 
DENTS.—The religious belief of the fourteen 
persons who have filled the Presidential chair 
in the United States, as indicated by the at- 
tendance upon public worship, and the evi- 
dence afforded in their writings, may be 
summed up as follows :—Washington, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, and Taylor, 
were Episcopalians; Jefferson, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams and Fillmore, were 
Unitarians; Javkson and Polk were Presby- 
terians; Mr. Van Buren was of the Dutch 
Reformed Church; and President Pierce is 


an orthodox Congregationalist. 


Tae Press or THe Unirep Srates.— 
There were in 1775 thirty-five newspapers 
in the United States; in 1810, 359; 1828, 
852; 1840, 1631; 1850, 2526—circulating 
annually nearly five hundred millions of co- 
piés. Of the newspapers in 1850, 855 were 
whig, and 742 were democratic. 


ScHooLts AND federal 
government has granted over forty-eight 
millions acres of land for schcol purposes, and 
over four millions for universities. Muine 
has a larger proportion of scholars at school 
than any other State or country in the 
world. Denmark exceeds the United States ; 
the United States exceeds all other countries, 
even including the slaves. 


MELANCHOLY Deata.—We regrct to 
learn that Colonel Richard Lowry, of this 
vicinity, was killed on the 31st ult. on his 
way to Concord to attend the meeting of 
the Presbyterian Synod. We are not in 
possession of the particulars further than 
that his horse became frightened at the train 
on the railroad, and in attempting to hold 
him, he was thrown and struck in the temple 
by the wheel of his buggy. He died in a 
few hours after. Colonel Lowry was a 
most excellent citizen, a kind and obliging 
neighbour, and a useful member of the Pres- 
byterian church. He has left a wife and 
numerous friends to mourn his death.— 
Hillsboro’ Recorder. 


Convicts AND 
Puritan Recorder.states that an examina- 
tion of the nine hundred convicts in the 
State prison at Auburn, New York, showed 
that only forty-seven of them had been in 
a Sunday-school, and of these only seventeen 
had been regular scholars. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CuINA.—There are 
now one hundred evangelical missionaries in 
China. Five ports, with which there is con- 
nected a population of 10,000,000, are ac- 
cessible to them, and where, but a few years 
ago, the attempt to proselyte was a capital 
offence. The Chinese language has been 
mastered, (Dr. Morrison having completed 
a compendious dictionary of the language, ) 
and portions of the Bible are now sent from 
Nankin all through the empire, bearing the 
Imperial imprimatur, as well as printed 
forms of prayer, which might be used with 
propriety and edification in any community. 
Numbers are already converted. 


INTERESTING FROM ATHENS.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Observer states 
that early on the morning of the 19th of 
September, the French seized Philemon, the 
editor of the Age, a newspaper published in 
Athens, Greece, and carried him in his 
night clothes, with his types and other print- 
ing implements, on board a French frigate. 
Philemon is the editor who so strongly op- 
posed Dr. King, and whose appeals through 
the columns of his paper oftentimes endan- 
gered the life of that missionary. Dr. Kin 
is now under the government protection, ot 
the editor is in prison. 


France.—A new evangelical Protestant 
church has just been consecrated in Thiers, 
France, a permissive decree to that effect hav- 
ing been obtained from the civil authorities. 
This town has a population of 18,000 souls, 
and sixteen years ago, did not number a 
single Protestant. A Bible is carved over 
the entrance to the church, bearing on its 
open page the passage so significant to the 
minds of the Roman Catholic population— 
“God is a Spirit; and they that worshi 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


An Inpustriovs Epitor.—The editor of 
the Belknap Gazette says :—“ During the 
past week we have set type and sawed wood, 
worked at the press and dug potatoes, swept 
the office and done ‘chores’ at the house, 
&c.; consequently our time for writing has 
been decidedly limited.’’ 

Provipgp wit CoLLecEs.—The 
village of Griffin, Georgia, is said to be 1200 
feet above tide water, and to contain a popu- 
lation of 3100. They have two large female 


colleges in successful operation—one Pres- 


— 


byterian, the other a private 
though appro 
ence. For males, also, they have a Baptist 
college, and another, called the “Liberal 
Institute.” Besides these, there are ‘nu- 
merous primary schools “to teach the 
Prestyerian, Methodist, Baptist, and Oar 
yterian, Methodi t, an - 
melitish churches, several stores, well filled, 
two weekly new and the railroad 
passes directly through the place. 

Att Gonzg.—Samuel R. Graham, a bro- 
ther of the late President of Delaware Col- 


berlain, in Newark, Delaware, on the 7th 
inst., aged about twenty-three years. He 
was the son of the late Rev. Mr. Graham, 
and the last of some twelve or thirteen chiil- 
dren. The family numbered about twenty 
persons a few years ago, and now.we are 
informed that the old and young have all 
passed away, most of the younger branch 
falling victims to consumption. What a 
lesson is here taught of the mutability of 
human affairs; of the vanity of the world! 
— Wilmington (Delaware) Reporter. 

Ecotism.—Some one, curious in such 
computations, says that a Gubernatorial can- 
didate has in a recent letter employed the 
pronoun “1” forty-six times in succession. 
With such a number of “I’s,” he must, if 
elected, prove a regular Argus. 


THEIR Groa.—In 1852 there were 
seven hundred and fifty-nine persons com- 
mitted to the Albany Penitentiary; of this 
number seven hundred and thirty-four ad- 


and only twenty-five claimed to have been 
temperate men and women. Not more than 
one-third of the whole number could read 
and write, and but one or two had received 
a thorough education. How intimate is the 
relationship between intemperance, ignor- 
ance and crime! What a warning to young 
men to beware of the intoxicating cup. 


Progress In THE SANDWicH ISLANDs. 
—The first application in the Sandwich Is- 
lands for a bank charter, has recently been 
made, the first steam flour mill has been 
built, and the first flour manufactured. 


RETURNED FROM Evrope.—The Rev. 
M. D. Hoge, D. D. of Richmond, Virginia, 
who has been absent in Europe for some 
mouths, returned on the 12th inst. in the 
Atlantic, much improved by his interesting 
tour. 


RerorMED Dutcu Caurca.—The Rev. 
E. R. McGregor, late of the Second Presby- 
tery of New York, having accepted the 
unanimous call of the Livingston Reformed 
Dutch Church of New York, was installed 
pastor on Sabbath evening, 5th inst., by the 
Classis of New York. 


Mrs. WHITTELSEY’S MAGAZINE FoR Mo- 
THERS AND Dauaurers.—We take occa- 
sion to recommend this Magazine to the fa- 
vour of those who may be in want of such 
a periodical. Mrs. Whittelsey’s long expe- 
rience in establishing the “‘ Mother’s Maga- 
zine,’ and in since conducting that with 
which she is at present connected, enables 
her to fill her pages with such matter as will 
suit the tastes of mothers and daughters, 
and be at the same time instructive and pro- 
fitable. 


A Revoturion tv Paper MAkina.— 
The Evening Journal copies the paragraph 
which has been going the rounds relative to 
Japanese paper, and remarks:—“ We have 
some reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
surmise that the Japanese manufacture their 
paper from ‘a pulp of the rice plant.’ A 
friend, who ‘knows a thing or two,’ thinks 
he has fathomed the secret; and we think 
if he has not done so, he has discovered 
something quite as available for paper pur- 
_ If we are not on the eve of a revo- 

ution in this important branch of manufac- 
ture, we shall never guess again. But what 
constitutes the basis of our hope, and who 
the fortunate discoverer is, we are not at 
liberty to say; but we can assure our con- 
temporaries who are groaning in despair, 
that there is ‘a good time coming.’”” We 
have been shown a specimen of paper manu- 
factured from Basswood, which we have 
reason to believe is the discovery alluded to 
by the Journal. It comes nearer to what 
is needed than anything we have seen or 
heard of, and can be afforded, it is said, 
astonishingly cheap. 

Lawyers’ Bearps.—Upon All Souls’ 
Day, in the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, the judges made an order, which was 
imperatively enforced in all the inns of 
court, and gave great offence to the lawyers : 
“That no fellow of these societies should 
wear a beard above a fortnight’s growth; 
and that none should wear any sword or 
buckler, or cause any to be borne after him 
into town.” 


Arrica.— Within twenty years about 
one hundred churches, numbering about 
twelve thousand converts, have been plant- 
ed along the coast of Africa. Many schools 
also have been established, which are now 
in successful operation, and hundreds of na- 
tives have received and are now receiving 
a Christian education. 


Poprery.—The property of the Romish 
Church in this country amounts to many 
millions of dollars, and is all subject to the 
disposal of the Pope, who can mortgage, sell, 
or use it as he pleases. [is right to such 
absolute ownership has never been disputed 
by the Roman Catholics except in one or 
two instances, of which the St. Louis church 
at Buffalo, New York, is one. 


BENEVOLENT Man.—The Free Church 
of Scotland has lost one of its most efficient 
and generous supporters, by the recent death 
of Mr. Donald Maclaren, banker at Callan- 
der. It is stated that the Free Church, of 
which he was a member, received from him, 
vente Say past few years, in the shape of 
contributions to its various schemes, up- 
wards of $125,000. 


RerorM.—tThe Spanish Minister of Grace 
and Justice is said to be preparing a — 
for the suppression of the Jesuits and other 
monastic communities, which have been re- 
stored by the late Cabinets. 


MISSIONARIES AMONG THE HEATHEN.— 
It was stated by a speaker at one of the 
London ,anniversaries, that from a careful 
examination of various documents, he be- 
lieved the number of missionaries labouring 
throughout the world to be about 3612. 
But supposing 4000 missionaries and assist- 
ant missionaries to be employed, these, if 
equally distributed, would allow but one 
missionary for every 157,000 souls. 


LEARNED, Famous, HELPLEss, AND 
Srarvina.—The Rev. Dr. Norman, for- 
merly of the Episcopal Church of England, 
in whose service he accepted a mission to 
Africa, having relinguished his arduous du- 
ties, has resided for the last eighteen months 
in Texas, where he met with the dreadful 
misfortune, through long and severe illness, 
of being deprived of both hearing and speech, 
is ow ela in Cincinnati, a mute, and in 
very destitute circumstances. Efforts are 
being made there by the benevolent to re- 
lieve him. Dr. Norman was born in Lon- 
don, and graduated at the German Univer- 
sities. He is the author of quite a number 
of essays in various languages, and is con- 
versant with and writes twenty-five different 


tongues, acquired in Europe, Asia and Af- 
rica. 


BuRNING OF THE GRANDE LIGNE Mis- 
sion House art Sr. Piz, CANADA.—dAc- 
counts from Montreal report the entire des- 
truction, by fire, of the mission house at 
St. Pie on the 16th ult. This house was 
occupied as a boarding school for girls. 
The inmates were awakened by the suffo- 
cating effeets of the smoke, at three o’clock 
in the morning, and were compelled to es- 
cape for their lives. The fire was occasioned 

robably by some defect in the chimney, or 
by the falling out upon the floor of fire which 
had been kindled during the day, and ex- 
tinguished, as was supposed, but kindled abe i 
in the night. The building being of wood, 


the fire spread so fast that seven-eighths of 


the loss. 


lege, died at the residence of Mrs. Cham- | 


mitted themselves to have been intemperate ;* 


articles of clothi 
cords of wood,’ 


Immicration.—During the 
past month (October,) the mutnber of for- 
eign Immigrants who arrived at New York 
from abroad, was 38,378, of whom 20,247 
were Germans, 9737 Irish, 5808 English, 
429 Scotch, 212 Welsh, 821 French, 977 
Spanish, and 452 Swedes. 

Taste ror, MAVAGE Lire.—A band of 
Todians having recently given a series of 
performances of their dances at Somerset, 
Ohio, two white girls, sisters, were so capti- 


‘vated with the red men, that they obtained 


gray to go off with them when they 
eft. On hearing of it, their mother, who 
was a widow, followed them to Putnam, 
Ohio, and there endeavoured to rescue them 
by the help of the police; but, after a talk 
with the chiefs, she became herself captiva- 
ted, and went with her daughters and their 
— to the western home of the In- 
ians. 


NEWSPAPERS ConsoLIDATING. — The 
Holston Christian Advocate, being altoge- 
ther unsupporting, was recently merged into 
the Nashville Advocate. The Louisville Ad- 
vocate was also not long since merged into 
Nashville paper. 


_ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Cattrornia.— Wreck of the Yankee Blade 
— Battle of the Allies.—The steamships North 
Star and Northern Light have arrived at New 
York from Aspinwall, bringing San Francisco 
mails several weeks later. The markets were im- 
proving, the mines continued productive, and 
debts, publicand private, were gradually lessen- 
ing before economy and a determined spirit of 
industry. The steamer Yankee Blade, bound 
for Panama, was wrecked when one day out 
from San Francisco. She had on board 800 

engers, her crew, and firemen. Fifteen 
ives were lost, besides all the specie, amount- 
ing to $153,000, and in a day or so after the 


nt | struck, she was washed to pieces. A fog 
and mistaken reckoning caused the disaster. 
The ngers were rescued by the steamer 


Goliah. A terrible scene took place previous 
thereto. Some of the passengers express the 
belief that the wrecking of this fine ship was 
contrived in San Francisco by the “ shoulder- 
strikers,” of whom large numbers were on 
board. Immediately on the ship’s striking, 
they took possession of the boats, and permit- 
ted no one to enter until after they had strip- 
ped him of his money. They robbed the 
treasure, cut open trunks, &c., and it is said 
committed even worse atrocities. Some of 
these wretches will doubtless be recognized and 
punished as they deserve. Many of the pas- 
sengers lost the earningsof years of tvil in dali- 
fornia. A moststupendous fraud has been perpe- 
trated in San Francisco, which exceeds anything 
of modern date for its boldness and success. 
Mr. Henry Meiggs, a well-known man of busi- 
ness in that city, has committed forgeries and 
contracted business debts to the amount of a 
million six hundred thousand dollars, and 
managed to —_ in a vessel which he had 
bought and fitted up in elegant style. This 
fraud, it is said, will ruin a number of persons 
in San Francisco. 

Battle on the Pacific.—A British and French 
fleet of six vessels attacked the Russian portof 
Petropaulawski, on the 12th of August, but 
the place was so well fortified and defended 
that the fleet, after a severe battle, retired. 
The statements of the killed and wounded on 
each side vary. Two Russian naval vessels 
were in portat the time. The allied fleet, 
however, captured several Russian vessels. 


Massacausetts Erection.—The election in 
Massachusetts took place on the 13th inst., and 
resulted in a victory of the American or Know 
Nothing party. In Boston they have carried 
all the city offices, elected the whole City 44 Re- 
presentatives and 6 Senators, and given a lar 
majority for Gardiner for Governor. The 
nominees of the Free Soilers and Americans 
have been elected to Congress in four districts. 
The Know Nothings have elected a Governor, 
and a Legislative majority in both Houses, 


InpDIANS AND Catnese.—The Indians in Ne- 
vada county, California, were lately summoned 
to a grand council by the Superintendent of 
Indian irs, with a view to making arrange- 
ments for their removal. They are unwilling 
to go, and the head chief took occasion to ask 
why the Chinese were not removed from the 
county, as they are more disagreeable to the 
whites than the Indians are. They number 
five hundred in that county, and are a harm- 
less, peaceable race, living on good terms with 
the settlers. 


Maras. Avexanper Hamitton.—This lady ex- 
ired in Washington City on Thursday, 9th 
inst. In 1780 she was married to General 
(then Colonel) Hamilton, who at that time was 
attached to the military family of Washington. 
In July, 1804, General Hamilton fell in a duel 
with Colonel Aaron Burr. Mrs. [lamilton 
has, therefore, survived the loss of her distin- 
a husband upwards of half a century. 
he remains of Mrs. Hamilton were taken to 
New York for interment. 


Tue Savr Canat.—The Detroit Enquirer 
says this magnificent work, containing within 
its limits the largest locks in the world, was 
to be completed by the 15th November. The 
eommissioners appointed by the Governor to 
superintend the works, have been notified to 
be present on the 20th of the pees month 
to judge of and accept the work, if found to 
be in fulfilment of the terms of the contract. 


Loss or tae Sarp New Era—Frightful Loss 
of Life——The ship New Era, from Bremen, 
with 360 passengers, went ashore at eight 
o’clock A. M., on the 13th inst., during the 
= of a thick fog, off Deal, on the New 

ersey coast, a point about sixteen miles south 
of Sandy Hook. It is truly a most shocking 
affair. That the loss of life was very heavy is 
known, but the number who have perished is 
not. At the last accounts the ship was ve 
much broken up, but her masts were still 
standing, and passengers were clinging to the 
rigging. On the next day she was boarded by 
the wreck boats, and one hundred and thirty 
passengers landed safely. The steam tug boats 
were prevented from rendering any assistance 
by the heavy swell. Fifty dead bodies had 
floated ashore. 


New Jersey Evection.—But one Democrat 
has been elected to Congress, the rest of the 
five being Whigs. The State Senate will con- 
sist of 10 Whigs and Americans to 10 Demo- 
crats. In the House the Whigs and Ameri- 
cans are largely in the majority. The Fusion 
majority against the Democratic party is over 
6975 on the Congressional vote. 


Destruction or Scutpror’s Mope.ts.—On 
Thursday, while the furnace at the establish- 
ment of Clark Mills, Esq., the celebrated sculp- 
tor,in Washington City, District of Columbia, 
was in full blast, the roof caught fire, and 
the whole building, with all the materials, in- 
cluding the model of the statue of General 
Jackson, were destroyed. The loss is esti- 
mated at from six to ten thousand dollars, on 
which there is no insurance. 


LOUISVILLE anD Mewpnis.—The Louisville 
Courier says that $225,000 have been sub- 
scribed to the capital of the Louisville and 
ee Air-Line Railroad. The amount re- 
quired to organize the company is $300,000. 


Rents Dectinine 1n Onto.—The Cleveland 
Herald says that the buildings in that cit 
which the last year rented for $200, this fall 
go begging for $150. The Zanesville Courier 
notices the same results in that city. 


IN Awertca.—The last mail from 
California brings intelligence that the Supreme 
Court of that State has decided that the Chi- 
nese fall under the meaning of a clause of the 
Constitution of California, which says that no 
black or mulatto persons shall be allowed to 
give evidence in favour or against a white man. 


Boston.—There are seven Bostons in the 
United States, and one “ Boston Corner,” as 
chronicled in the United States Census of 
1850, viz:—Boston in Franklin county, Ar- 
kansas, 338 inhabitants ; Boston, Wayne coun- 
ty, Indiana, 959 ; Boston, Suffolk county, Mas- 
sachusetts, 136,881; Boston, Ionia county, 
Michigan, 424; Boston, Erie county, New 
York, 1872; two Bostons in Ohio, one in Bel- 
mont county, 71; one in Summit county, 1180; 
and Boston Corner, Massachusetts, 73 inhabit- 
ants. 


Tuorrty Hours in raz New York Tripune’s 
Press-rooM.—The foreman makes the follow- 
ing statement of what was done in the press- 
room of their establishment on Thursday and 
partof Friday, 26th and 27th ult:—‘* We com- 
menced at 4 o’clock A. M. on Thursday, and in 
thirty hours we had printed and mailed one 
hu and eighty-two thousand four hundred 
copies of the New York Tribune, or three hun- 


dred and sixty-four thousand eight hundred 
impressions. By far the | 
blank 


r portion of the 


paper was received during Thursday 


the: was, with forencan, 
. Some fifty 


- to attract the free negroes of the Unit 


— 


and of course had to be wet and 

turned. Had this been all in one pile, it 
would have reach height of seventy feet ; 
its weight when mailed, d be about twenty- 
two thousand eight hundred pounds; in cubi- 
cal measurement, about seven hundred and 
five feet and a half; its su cial measure- 
ment, if all spread out, would be about forty- 
two and a quarter acres; the lineal measure- 
ment would reach about one hundred and twen- 
ty-six and two-third miles.” 

Baar Power 1n Wisconsrn.—There bas been 
at Menasha, and is now at Oshkosh, a floating 
pottery, with a lathe turned by bears. They 
are contented-looking animals, and we are told 
do not seem to dislike the occupation. This is 


to man’s purpose. 

Vatuante Inventiox.—John J. Rollow of 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, has invented a ma- 
chine which will hask and shell corn at one 
operation. Theear, with husk, is thrown into 
its mouth, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
corn falls at the point, the clean cob coming 
out at the other end. Its capacity is about 
four hundred barrels per day. 


EmicRants From tae Unirev States To 
Avustrauia,—The New York Evening Post 
Serres the project of an important scheme 
or the promotion of emigration from the United 
States to Australia. It is designed especially 
States. 
The terms contemplate the accommodation of 
poor persons who are healthy, but have not 
money to pay their passage. They are to en- 
ter into an agreement to work out their pas- 
sage money when they reach Sydney, the 
Council of the Colony having a law de- 
signed to enforce such contracts strictly. Per- 
haps it may be useful to know that the people 
of Sydney recently, in public meeting, de- 
nounced the plan of introducing Coolies into 
the country, as one tending to de e white 
labour by Teinaing black labour in competi- 
tion with it. 

Conviction or a Staver.—Captain James 
Smith, of the brig Julia Moulton, has been con- 
victed in the United States Circuit Court, at New 
York, of piracy in fitting out, commanding, 
and managing that vessel ina voy from 
New York to the slave coast, where she took 
on board six hundred slaves, and sailed with 
them to Cuba, where they were safely landed. 
The offence was clearly proven. The punish- 
ment by law is death. A motion for a new 
trial has been made. 


Sentence or Dr. Granau.—Dr. Graham, 
convicted of manslaughter at New York, in 
killing Colonel Loring, has been sentenced to 
seven years imprisonment at Sing Sing, in the 
State Prison, being the utmost limit of the 
law for the grade of the offence. — 


Tae Frac Srarr or tae Arcric.—Captain 
Luckes, of the clipper John Clemens, sent by 
the United States Consul at St. Johns, New 
Foundland, to cruise for the Arctic’s boats, a 
pears to have performed his duty faithfully, 
and to have cruised in the proper direction. 
In addition to the India rubber mattrass, and 
the large chest, before reported seen by him, 
he picked up a flag staff. An officer of the 
steamship Baltic, spoken by the John Clomens 
during the cruise, recognized the flag staff as 
having belonged to the Arctic. 


Tae Barrie or toe Compared 
Barries iy Mextco.—lIt is stated that the Rus- 
sians at the Alma numbered over 50,000 men, 
with a powerful train of artillery, and that the 
force of the allies was about the same; after 
an engagement which is classed as desperate, 
the Czar’s troo ere driven at all points by 
the bayonet, the victors losing about 2500 men. 
Now, if this statement be true, the Russians 
made but a feeble resistance—the small loss of 
the allies prove this. The Mexicans would 
have held out more stubbornly. In proof, it 
may be stated that at Churubusco they in- 
flicted a loss of one thousand upon the eight 
thousand Americans engaged; and at the 
Molina del Rey, where Worth had but a little 
over three thousand troops in all, he lost near- 
ly nine hundred men in less than an hour. At 
the same rates, the allies under St. Arnaud 
and Raglan, in their battle upon the Alma, 
should have lost something like fifteen thou- 
sand men, provided | had fifty thousand en- 
gaged.—G@. W. Kendall. 


Arrican Cotonization.—The American Col- 
onization Society recently made an appeal to 
the public in order to raise means to send 129 
coloured persons to Liberia. The November 
number of the Repository announces that 
$7,082.18 have already been subscribed, leav- 
ing only $657.62 to be raised to complete the 
amount required. 


Emancipation.—U pwards of fifty coloured 

rsons through Alexandria, Virginia, 
on Friday of last week, on their way to Penn- 
oye where a tract of land had been pur- 
chased for them by their master, Dr. Charles 
Everett of Albemarle, by whom they were re- 
cently set free. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship Atlantic arrived at New 
York on the 12th inst., bringing dates to the 
lst inst. The most important news is the pro- 
gress of the seige of Sebastopol, which, how- 
ever, was advancing but slowly, and the refu- 
sal of Louis Napoleon to allow the American 
Minister, Mr. Soule, to pass through France 
on his ce to Madrid. This act of the Em- 

ror caused great excitement among the 
Americans but was justified by the 

imes. 

Mr. Soule, having spent two days in London, 
set out for Madrid, via France. On his arri- 
val at Calais he was asked to show his pass- 
ports, and, having done so, was requested to 
step into an inner room of the Bureau de Po- 
lice. he was told that. he must leave the 
country by the next steamer, and that he would 
not be allowed, in the meanwhile, to go any- 
where out of Calais, being, in fact, placed 
under surveillance. ‘‘There must be a mis- 
take, sir,” said our minister; “do you know 
wholam?” “There is not the slightest mis- 
take, sir,” was the reply; ‘“‘you are Mr. Soule, 
the Ambassador of the United States of Ame- 
rica at the Court of Spain, and I have orders 
not to let you pass.” ‘Where are your or- 
ders, sir?” asked Mr. Soule. “This is no 
business of yours, sir; these orders are for 
me, and I am acting upon them,” said the 
Commissary. This happened at Calais. Some- 
thing more was said, but of no public concern. 
Mr. Soule left for London by the next steamer. 
The news being made known in American 
circles, the greatest excitement prevailed, and, 
as;may be imagined, measures of all sorts 
were suggested amidst great indignation. The 
Legation partook, of course, of the general ex- 
citement. 

Mr. Mason, the American Minister at Paris, 
sent a messenger to Mr. Buchanan at Lon- 
don, to confer about the best course to be 
pursued. Unless an apology or satisfactory 
explanation is given, it is probable that Mr. 
Mason will leave Paris. He was treated 
with great indignity in calling on the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, having been kept 
waiting for several hours in an antichamber, 
and then spoken to with great discourtesy 
during the interview. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Reinforcements to the number of 4000 were 
to be sent from England, within a week, (Oc- 
tober 30,) to make up for the casualities of the 
campaign; this will bring up the British con- 
tingent to the strength originally sent out, 
namely, 30,000 infantry, wim the usual pro- 
portion of cavalry and artillery. ‘‘ Without,” 
says the London Observer, “‘ Seine too much 
disposed to take a gloomy view of the subject, 
it 1s impossible to deny that great casualities 
must have taken place in an army of little 
more than 30,000, from war and pestilence, to 
require to be recruited by 4000 men to fill up 
the deficiencies caused in the ranks. So it is, 
however.” The regiments lately arrived from 
Canada muster no more than 5V0 or 600 men, 
and must be recruited during the winter, so as 
to be ready by spring. ‘The bounty on enlist- 
ment is now £6 sterling for cavalry soldiers, 
and £7 15s. for infantry, and the standard of 
size is reduced one inch. Lord John Russell 
had been entertained at a banquet by the city 
of Bristol. In his after-dinner speech, he gave 
a detail of the various steps that have been 
taken in the war, and concluded by saying: 
—‘‘It is no use, at present, to speak of peace, 
until in the course of war we have the means 
of @ peace which will be safe and lasting.” 
Among the nurses who go out with } 
Nightingale to the hospital at Scutari, are the 
Hon. Miss Erskine and other ladies of high 
social position. The Liverpool and Philadel- 
phia Steamship Company have announced the 
purchase of the steamship Kangaroo, of 1900 
tons burthen, the the lost 
steamship city 0 asgow. compan 
also that the of Bal. 


timore will be launched in December, and that 
another, to be called the City of Washington, 
will be launched in June next. 

FRANCE. 


The French Government has prohibited the 
distillation of spirits from corn or other bread- 
stuffs. One hundred thousand pairs of wooden 


shoes (sabots) are to be shipped from Lyons 


indeed making the wild beasts subservient to | 


GERMANY. | 


The diplomatic relations between the Cahinet 
and that of St. Petersburgh are rather animat. 
ed at present in consequence of the 


uestions which these two Cabinets are ad. | 


ressing to each other on the concentrations 
of troops which are taking place on their ree- 
peetive frontiers. A letter from Vienna of 
the 29th, in the German Journal of Frankfort, 
says We can affirm, from ‘sare source, 
that —— have arrived here from: Paris 
and London to the Cabinet of Vienna, relative 
to a treaty of alliance, offensive and defeusive. 
It is certain that Austria has not yet accepted 
these propositions, and that negotiations on 
that subject are pending. It is said that the, 
Emperor lately declared that he was unwilling 
to neglect any means of placing his policy in 
unison with that of Prussia, so as to s 
Germany the consequences of a schism. The 
intention —a ently appears to be to wait 
the result of M. de Pfordten’s mission, al- 
though it is scarcely expected that it will 
terminate successfully. Rumours are again 
current in Vienna, that a Bavarian army will 
occupy the Austro-Italian provinces, for the 
pose of enabling Austria to have her whole 
urce available in case of hostilities with Russia.” 


TURKEY. 


Menschikoff’s carriage, taken after the bat- 
tle of Alma, is on public exhibition at Con- 
stantinople, as a trophy, and, it seems, is the 
identical vehicle in which he drove through 
the city during his insolent embassy of last 
year. This is what Emerson would call “com- 

nsation.” The Trieste Observer states from 

nstantinople that the Russian war steamer, 
which some time ago destroyed some Turkish 
trading vessels, has again made her appear- 
ance in the Black Sea under British colours, 
and burned, off Kilia, a Turkish vessel laden 
with coals. 


THE CRIMEA. 


The siege of Sebastopol progresses slowly. 
A small has | by the fire of 
the allies, and two of the Russian outworks 
silenced. But the Russians have made a sortie, 
in which they have succeeded in spiking six- 
teen guns in a French battery. The two forts 
alluded to were outer ones of the harbour, and 
were destroyed by the fire of the fleets. This 
occurred on the 17th ult., when the allies lost 
100 killed, and the Russians about 500 killed, 
including Admiral Karnileff. The breach 
which had been effected by the allies in the 
Russian works was at the last dates not suffi- 
ciently practicable to storm. In the successful 
Russian sortie mentioned above, the Russian 
official report says that Lord Dunokellen, an 
English nobleman, was taken prisoner, The 
Russian descent on the Dobrudscha seems to 
have been a mere mancouvre to draw the 
Turks from the Pruth. The reported defeat 
of the Russians at Gumri, in Asia, is confirmed. 


RUSSIA, 


Letters from Russia state that the Czar has 
issued an ukase, dated the 15th ult., conferring 
upon General Schulgin the government of St. 
Petersburg, vice the Hereditary Prince, who 
commands the Guards now marching toward 
Poland. Michael and Nicholas, youngest sons 
of the Czar, arrived at Odessa on the 15th ult. 
Thence pe Shae proceed in course of a day 
or two to Kaischenoff, Primve Gortschakoff’s 
head-quarters, in order to take active service 
in the army. Previous to their leaving St. 
Petersburg, a solemn religious service was held 
in presence of 35,000 of the army; the Czar, 
his sons, and the troops, knelt on the field, and 
invoked the blessing of Heaven on their arms. 
Alexander is at Warsaw with the Guards, and 
Constantine is the only son now remaining 
with the Czar. 


CHINA. 


By the mail from Hong Kong, September 
llth, at London, we learn that Canton is still 
held by the imperialists, but constant fightin 
had been ing on, with varying success. It 
was thought, however, that the imperialists 
might be able to retain the city. Fashan was 
yet in the hands of the insurgents. The pro- 
vince was infested by banditti, acting in sepa- 
rate bodies, and interrupting all internal trade 
and intercourse. Attempts were made by the 
teamen to open communication with shipping 
places on the river, but without success, as 
there were so many different parties to treat 
with, and after all, no real security, and con- 
sequently, there had been no fresh arrivals of 
tea. The river was full of pirates, and some 
of the forts were in the hands of the insur- 
gents. Trade in imports was completely at a 
stand still. From Shanghai dates are to 26th 
August, at which time the insurgents had full 
possession of the city. 

There was activity in the export trade. 
Ningpo, August 28th, was all quiet. At Foo- 
chow-foo the export of teas was actively going 
forward, and several ships awaiting cargoes. 
There was no appearance of trouble in the in- 
terior. Teas were advancing in price, and the 
crop was not so abundant as at one time it was 
reported to be. At Amoy, all was quiet, and 
at Namoa affairs were calming, as two of the 
rebel chiefs had died. It was understood that 
the Plenipotentiaries of the three Powers 
would set out immediately for Pekin. It was 
also reported that an attempt would be made 
to open up trade on the Yan-tse-Kiang and at 
Nankin, with an armed force. On 25th Au- 
gust, the British Admiral Stirling was at Woo- 
sung, with the ship Winchester and steamers 
Encounter and Barracoutra, intending to eee 
ceed to Japan. The Russian squadron had 
been at Quelpaert, but had sailed North. Com- 
modore Perry was passenger to Southampton 
in the mail steamer. The clipper ship Comet 
had arrived from Liverpool at Hong Kong, in 
ninety-five days. 


MARRIED. 


In Loudon, East Tennessee, on the 18th ult., by 
the Rev. J. Wilson of Madisonville, Mr. Witt1am 
C. Weisn, Jr., of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Saaan C, of the former place. 

At Groveland, New York, on the 3lst ult. by the 
Rev. Thomas Aitken, Mr. Henny Gitman of Spar- 
ta, to Miss Janez Warson of Groveland, 
New York. 

On the 9th inst., by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
Mr. Georce of Jamesville, to Mrs. Mary 
Jane Huey of New London, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday, the 8th inst., by the Rev. Henry 
L. Doolittle, Mr. Vorwey M. Lona, to Mrs. S. So- 
PHRONIA Pomeroy, all of Troy, Bradford county, 
Pennsy!vania. 


On September 25th, by the Rev. James Cameron, 
in McDonough county, Illinois, Mr. Geonce W. 
to Miss Sanan Braser. 

At Bethany, New York, on the 9th inst., by the 
Rev. Hallock Armstrong, Mr. Geornce P. Corsetr 
to Miss Hararer E. Huacsvart, both of Caryville, 
Genessee county, New York. 


On Tuesday the 3iet ult., at the house of John 
Hill, Esq., Fairfield township, Westmoreland coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. John W. Walker, 
Mr. George E. of Blairsville, to Miss Saran 
M. Hitt. 

Atthe same time and same place, by the Rev. 
George Hill, the Rev. Davip Harsison of Ligonier, 
to Miss R. J. Crare, daughter of Mr. Alexander 
Craig of Derry township. 


At High Falls, Ulster county, New York, on the 
evening of the 9th inst., by the Rev. C. A. Evans, 
Mr. Oscnar Cuurcn to Miss Haussroven, 
both of Marbletown, Ulster county. 


By the Rev. John Wallace of Pequea, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Jouw THomas to Miss Sagan Pratt, all 
of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, Also, Mr. Wit- 
cram A. Suearrer to Miss Mary CaTHEeaine, 
daughter of Mr. James Hoar, both of the same 
county. Also, Mr. AzAgtau M. Zoox to Miss An- 
wa Maara Ricuwine, of the same county. Also, 
Mr. J. Wattace Dustar to Miss Caraeaine Kit- 
HEFNER, of the same county. Also, Mr. Henay S. 
to Miss Gataway, all of the 
same county. Also, Mr.Geornce McGaravones to 
Miss Ann McAnwetcy, both of Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Wicctam H. Ray- 
man to Miss Ecrzasets Hasson, all of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Jesse Marten to 
Miss Ev:zaseTH MarsHAtt, of the same county. 
Also, Mr. Samvet BootHe to Miss Han- 
way, of the same county. Also, Mr. Danie: 
Crarxe, Jr., to Mies Racnet Ans Jastnsxy, both 
of Chester couaty, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Wi- 
Liam Preston of Chester county, to Miss Saman 
Ann, daughter of Mr. Jacop Mitcer of Pequea, 
Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Danrec HaRKtns to Miss 
E.izapeta Tuoas, both of Chester county, Penn- 
syivania, Also, Mr. Joun J. Laiypeamas to Miss 
Saran, daughter of Mr, Jonw Ra2va of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Perea BAReroot 
of Mitflin county, to Mies Ecizasetu Hoover of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr, Extas 
Inwiy to Miss Ev:zasetH Bow all of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. Also, Mr. Lewis of 
Chester county, to Miss Susanwa, daughter of Mr, 
Grouser of Lancaster couagty, Pennsylvania, 

OBITUARY. 

Died, in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on the 6th 
inst., Mr. DAVID MAGIE, io the 90th year of his 
age. Mr. Magie made a public profession of reli- 
gion in the First Presbyterian Charch of Blizabeth- 
town, in the year 1786; so that at the time of his 
death he hao been a member sisty-eight years. He 
was ordained a ruling elder in eaid church in the year 
1802; and at the time of his death had been « 


ruling elder fifty-two yeare..: His life, from early | 


years to extreme old age, was a life of eminent 
— In all circumstances, in prosperity aad 
iction, at home and abroad, in seasons of business 
and devotion, and when religion was ia a low 
state, aa well as when it was revived, he was the 
same consistent and devoted Christian. His ex- 
ample shone, and has long been a blessing to the , 


SIXTH PRESBYTERTE 


church end community in which he lived, 
and loved, and lived uader the influence tthe Ged” 


ezalting ead soul-humbling doctri 
wees promiaeht tn 

"at last brought him 


and at 
Hie end 


Communicated. doubt and apprehension.— 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The 
eon of, Publication wil! meet at their » No. 
hestaut street Philadelphia, oa Tueeday next 


the Stet inst, at halfpast three oclock, P. M. 
J. 8 Jeane, Recording Secretary. 


Presbyterian Church, (Rew; ‘Dr. | 


ing, 19th inst., at hal-past seven 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN.—The » of a 
course of Sermons to Young Men, on Sabbath eve- 
nings, in the Penn Presbyterian Church, Tenth 
street, above Poplar, Philadelphia, will be preached 
(Sabbath) 


- by the Rev. C. W. Shields, to-morrow 


e@veaing, at half- past o’clock. 
or Seats will be reserved for young men. 


PHILADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The Six- 
teenth Anniversary of the Philadelphia Bible Society, 
will be held at the Musical Fund Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 2Ist, at half-past seven o’clock. 
Addresses will be delivered by the Rev. Mesers. 
Bartine, Peterkin, and Halloway. The members of 
the Pennsylvania Bible Society, and auxiliary Socie- 
ties, are respectfully invited to attend. Tickets of 
admission can be obtained gratuitously at the Bible 
Rooms, No. 144 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Board of the New York Gity Tract Society will 
hold a regular monthly meeting at No.: 39. Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Moaday evea- 
the 20th inst., at halfpast seven o'clock, 
when all the members are requested to be presen 


Isaac Secretary. 


— 

SYNOD OF NEW. YORK.—Those members of 
the Synod of New York, who desire copies of the 
Rev. Dr. E.C. Wines’s sermon on Adem and Ch 
are requested to send forthwith to the undersiga 
the amount they intend to contribute. The sermon 
will be put to press as soon as it is known what 
number of copies is needed, and wil) be furnished 
at cost; and no more will be printed than are thus 
ordered. Jounn M. Karns 

Corner Henry and Rutger street, New York. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The Presbytery 
of Newton stands adjourned to meet in the church 
of Knowlton, on Tuesday, the 2)st inst., at tea 
o’clock, A. M. Henay Reeves, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet in 
the Lecture-Room of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, on the last Tuesday ef November, the 
28th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. C. Gacpraitu, Stated Clerk. 


p* HODGE’S COMMENTARY AND QUES- 

TION BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
BIBLE CLASSES.—A Commentary on the Romans. 
Abridged by the author for the use of Sunday-schools 
and Bible Classes. Thirteenth edition. 12mo. 
Price 75 cts. 

We need say nothing in recommendation of a 
book on which the Christian world, both in Europe 
and this o—-. have so placed the stamp of ap- 
proval. The fact of ite having reached fe thir- 
teenth edition in little more than as many years, is 
proof of the estimate put upon it.—Watchman and 
Obdser ver. 

Questions on the Epistle to the Romans. Designed 
to accompany the Commentary. Fifth edition. 
18mo. Price 15 cents. 

Pastors and teachers of Bible classes and the 
larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have often felt 
perplexed in want of some suitable book of ques- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures. Some that may be 
procured are too simple, and others are too ab- 
struse; and yet some one is desirable ag a means 
of studying more fixedly the portion of divine truth 
in hand. As far as our observation extends, the 
above of Dr. Hodge is, in many respects, superior 
to any other. It is designed to accompany hie ex- 
cellent Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
and its course leads to a very thorougb examination 
of that important Epistle. —Christian Instructer. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
nov 18—4t 


HE ATTAINMENTS OF MEN IN SECULAR 
AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CON- 
TRASTED-—A Discourse by Rev. Joseph H. Jo 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 36. Price 12} cents; sent by mai 
free of postage. 
Just published and for sale by 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
Southwest corner of Ninth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
x” Publication office of New York Musical 
view. $1 per anaoum. nov 18—lit 


Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel 

Frames of various patterns, Oval, Square, or 
Octagon Eyes, with Convex, Concave, Green, or 
Blue Glasses, or with Pebbles. 

Spectacles of our manufacture are furnished with 
Glasses of the first quality, and particular atten- 
tionas given as to the focus best adapted to the 
sight of the wearer. Great injury often results from 
an injudicious selection of Glasses, or from the use 
of those of inferior quality. | 

In order that persons at a distance may be pro- 
perly suited, they are requested to send a glass, or 
a piece of tha glass from the spectacles the wore 
last, and also to state how loug since oldér Steves 
have been needed. The age alone does not afford 
a sufficient rule for judging of the sight. — 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
No. 48 Chestnut street, Sign of Franklin’s Head, 
(Old Stand established in 1796 by J. McAllister, Sr.) 

Our priced and illustrated Catalogue of Optical, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Instruments, fur- 
nished oa application, and sent by mail free ot 
charge. nov 18—3t 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS ASSISTANT 
TEACHER.—A situation, by a young lad 
(a Presbyterian), as Assistant Teacher in a School. 
She would be willing to take charge of a small 
school, or to teach in a family. She is a recent © 
graduate of one of our first Seminaries, and, with 
the English branches, is capable of instructing in 
French and Music, (piano). Good reference given. 
Address, K. 
nov 18—2t* Baltimore Post Office. 


OUR NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—Just 
published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, Philadelphia, Alice Clifford and her’ Day 
Dreams. 18mo, pp. 208. Embellished with several 
original engravings. Designed to show the sin and 
folly of neglecting present duties, while dreamiag 
of good to be done in circumstances which may 
never occur. 

Laura’s Impulses. 18mo, pp. 104, Ifhalfas many 
copies of this excellent volume are circulated as 
there are persons who need its counsels, it will be 
something to tel! of in the annals of bibliography. 

The Child in the Street and the Child on the Farm; 
or, Irish Amy. 18mo, pp. 312. With fine embel- 
lishments. 45 cents, An exceedingly interesti 
and seasonable narrative, combining facts and inci- 
dents which came under the author’s own observa- 
tion, and which strikingly illustrate common errors 
in social and domestic life. 

Fanny Graham; or, a Peep at the Heart. A 
story forchildren. By the author of “Home Life,” 
Roea’s Childhood,’? &c. 18mo, pp. 50. We are 
quite sure that our young friends will ‘be interested, 
and profited by this little volume. 

For sale at the SOCIETY’S BUILDING, __. 

316 Chestnut street, between I ith and 12th, 
nov 18—3t Philadelphia. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. WIL- 
T LIAM JAY —With Reminiscences of some 
Distinguished Contemporaries, Selections from his 
Correspondence, and Literary Remains. Edited by 
George Redford, D. D., and Jvhn Angel James, . 
2 vols. 12mo, $2.50. 

In addition to the Autobiography, and a Supple- 
ment by the editors, these volumes cofitain a series 
of Reminiscences entitled Practical Iifostrations of 
Character of many distinguished individeals, such 
as John Newton, Ryland, Wilberforce, Rowland 
Hill, Hannah More, Richard Cecil, Robert Hall, 
John Foster, and many others, 

The subscribers pay A — on this work, 
and on the Female Scripture racters, to t 
family of Mr. Jay. ect 

Just published, by the same author, = 

I. Lectures on Female ture Characters. $1. 

The name of William Jay, author of the Morni 
and Evening Exercises, has become a: house 
word in Christian families. These and his other 
works have gained ao uousual popularity aad most 
extensive circulation, and have proved eminently 
useful. This volume is the parting gift of the ven- 
erable and beloved author to the Christian poblic. 
The last sheet of it was passing through the press 
at the time he died. The preface is daied Decem- 
ber, and he died on the 27th, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four.—Christian Intelligencer... 

Here is a rich treasure of scriptural swudy, a noble 

allery of heavenly portraits, Scripture furniahed 
the original sketch over which thé masterly hand of 
Jay drew out faithfully the most delicate lines, col- 
ouriog his characters with the results of an extea- 
ave and a deep knowledge of 

e human heart. The style is simple, bat 
fal; mervous, yet flowing easil Wit- 
ness, 
and 


i 
Il. Morning Evening Exercisesfor the Closets 
New edition, on large type. Four volumes, royal 
work of modern times hag 


$4. 
e doubt whether any 
beea more biessed to the edification of Ged’s peas 


ear 

ians i rts of the world, kindling anew with- 
in their ere each day the fame of devotion ; in- 
stracting, cheering, and comforting them ‘on their 
heavenward way. Though the hand of ‘the vener- 
able man who indicted is stilied in death, he 
will continue to preach through these pages: for 
generations to come. This edition is.in fine beld 
type, and on clear white paper, so that it may be 
read with facility, even by old eyes.— 
Ill. The Christian . In a Series of 

Lectures. 18mo, 40 cents. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
$86 Broadway), New York. 
WILLIAM,.3, MARTIEN, 

street, above Sith, P 


No. 144 Chestnut 


nov 18—3t 


| bought and found the full weight of responsibility’ to for the French ‘The Americans resi- 
been that of to von | In Mr. Roberts’ inten- dent in Paris are ina state of great excite- 
by your peeitagdadwerthy: ‘ tion is to free the members of his committee _ a a considerable supply of ment, on scoount of the order issued by the | 
jons, also | French Government to prevent Mr. Soulé from 
to of your provisions, lost. Insured to the passing through France on his 
as 
| CHURCH .—The Sixth 
1% pastor,) on Spruce street abave 
) even- 
| 
| 
¥ 
| 
| 
| 
"You like with him.” But this placid spirit of ee 
- grumbling acquiescence in falsehood and abuses 
_)  *fe0 flagrant to bear the light, becomes a deadly | 
: sin when it appears in the Church. “The im- a =n 
‘ March 30, 1851. | 
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until be bed 


2 


raz Yours Mrz’s 
Associarios, Exeter Hall, London, 
Movember, 1853, to February, 1854. New 
Certer & Brothers; Phila- 


delphia, William 8, Martien. 12mo, pp. 485. 


tributors to this series. It is an 
volume, and in the best style of typo- 
graphy. 
Waar ts Catyrmism’? or the Confession of Faith 
Harmony with the Bible and Common Senze. 
series of Dialogues between 4 Presbyterian 
and young convert. By the Rey. Wil- 
liam D, Smith, D.D. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 


word, and the dictates of com- 
objects to the former, must 
The author being 
phases of anti-Calvinism, 


e 
Isnast Tas 
* ‘History of the Jews, from the Earliest Times to 
the’ Present Day. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa of 
Amsterdam. York, 1855, Robert Carter & 
hers; Philadelphia, William 8. Martien. 
123mo; pp. 632. 
The author of this work, who is of Jewish descent, 
twas led, some twenty-five years since, to a cor- 
The hi 


cause of having 
ist, he rejoices the more that he isa Jew. He 
enthusiasm into whatever concerns his 
has gathered much valuable matter, es- 
réference to their present position in 
of the world, which has not before 
to light in a, connected form. The 
is divided into four books, 

referring to the Jewish exiles in Spain and 
gal, and to their position in relation to the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, the Revolution 
‘of ‘the eighteenth, and the great social movements 
of the present day, are particularly interesting. It ls 
the | production of « scholar! well stored mind, 
on w’subjéet'in*which the Christian public is mani- 
Oxz Worp Mors; intended for the Reasoning 
. and Thoughtful ‘emong Unbelievers. By John 


ique; but it has a 
to the popular taste. 
na ‘aod ve passages are at 
times vely written. Asan aid to.anxious in- 
quirers, may also do good. 
Tax Bratz : containing such por- 
tens, of, the History, Biography, Poetry, Pro- 
oe (pbeey, Precepts, and Parables of the Old and 
estaments, as form a connected Narrative 


and Man’s Duties to God. Prepared for 
ing in ools and Families. By Mrs. 
osepha Hele. Philadelphia, 1854, Lip- 
Grambo & Co. 12mo, pp. 408. 

‘persons may doubt the necessity of this 
preferring the complete word of God as a read- 
book, to any.compend or selection. It is possi- 
ble, however, that in this convenient form Scrip- 
| may be introduced into schools, where other- 
it:would not find access. The selections are 


‘made, and the design of the compiler 


Lissav. A Narrative of Striking Vicis- 
sitades and Pecoliar Trials. With Notes, illustra- 
tive of the Manners and Customs of the Jews. 
__ By the author of «Sophia de Liesau,” &c. From 
the ‘sixth. Landon edition. Philadelphia, 1856, 

_H. Hooker, pp. 286. 

On Girst Ipoking into this book, we concluded it 
wae fictitious, but the author affirms it to be sub- 
stantially:troe: It is a very interesting narrative 
of trial and isuffering. The insight into the man- 
ners‘of the Jews, renders it also, an instructive vol- 
(rm 
PERIODICALS, &c. 

.. Blackwood’s Magazine for October, has an article 
on the -controveray be Dr. Whewell and Sir 
David Brewster, on the ~Plurality of Worlds, pro- 
fessiag td both sides, but leaning 
eceinst plurality. - discoursing on Spain and 
Cuba, the sale of the latter to the United States is 
uve ce The article on the Census, presents mat- 

ter for interesting speculations. 
The Te-publication of the Westminster Review for 
October, from, Leonard, Scott & Co., contains— 
1, The, Odin Religion. 2. Character, Condition, 
and. Prospecta;of the Greek People. 3. Rajah 
Brooks,’ 4. History; its Use and Meaning. 5. Wo 
~man in France; Madame de Sablé. 6. The Sphere 
and Dities of Government. als The Rise and Pro- 
ress of Diplomacy. 8. The Crystal Palace. 9, Con- 
ry Literature. The articles on Contempo- 


querter’s productions in 


F 


Hi 


account, when estimating female 
following taking off of America 
the Odin religion :—« The 


ree 


A 

of singular energy, and perhaps 
expanding, mobile, multiplying, ‘ go a-head’ 
creatures that ever ‘exploited’ this terrestrial 
Altogether’ modern, end with a history, res- 
but of only two short chupters— 
and Revolution; with no deep Past, 
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dis- 
their | 
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e stadies uses, respects 
changeable w 
at once a Customer 
rewards 


values at thei 
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itive ‘exertion. A 
valuable’ relptive, ‘in? 


Loi 


It 
tiodr, but ite ‘inward is 


“Por bright fill the mérning 


inet 


On the 


Fle to the ground, have been gathered and 


bound, 
ve in big brown barns have been stored. 
b Bertie’ whose welcoming doors have received the ripe 


» With ite weight of rich ryé; of ha 

«And bundles of barley brown. 

And what hues can compare with the colouring rare 
On the face of the forest old ! 

,Vermilion, and purple, and.gold. 

wT he green elm to bright orange grows, 

maples below gleam out all aylow 

With the hue of the rich red rose. 


And aha for the glees under grand old trees 
At the time when the chestnuts fall ; 
ene we go, where the butternuts grow, 
"With light hearts and baskets ail. 
The old orchard I know, where the fruit bendeth low, 
Groweth glad from its furthest retreat, 
As the apples o’erhead, yellow, russet, and red, 
Come falling all down at our feet. 
“And the long starry nights, cannot chill our deli ghts; 
For, forgetting the frosty weather, 
We eke out the clear days by the cheerful red blaze, 
And the moonlignt and mirth come together. 


The ‘wild flowers are all dead! the fledglings are fled ; 
And the old year is growing sober ; 
But the clearest of skies, the richest of dyes, 


|| _. Fill the horn of the fair October. 


Autuninal Scenery. 


If any of our city people have a taste for 
the beautiful, and desire to look upon na- 
ture in her richest dress, let them take a 
trip into the country, on one of these plea- 
sant autumnal days. They can take a run 
into Vermont among the gorges of the 
Green Mountains; to the "ha Mg and 
look upon the hillsides and mountain peaks 
of Essex; toany of the ae ae villages on 
the ‘banks of the Mohawk, and then north a 
few miles to the uplands; or over East 
among the highlands of Massachusetts, and 
‘perchance to Lenox, the ‘‘ Berkshire bowl,” 
as it has been quaintly called. The hill- 
sides are beautifully variegated, and the 
mountains in the distance seem painted by 
‘amaster hand. Spring-time has its pleasant 
scenery, its genial days, its deep green, its 
flowers and its singing birds, and these are 
all the.more lovely, because they follow so 
closely upon the cold storms, the bleak 
winds, the chilling and cheerless desolation 
of winter. We love the spring because of 
its freshness, its pervading vitality, its re- 
cuperating influences. Every body loves 
the spring-time; every body talks about the 
spring-time; poets sing of it; orators praise 
it; “fair women and brave men’ laud it, 
0 that if spring-time were human, posses- 
sing human instincts, and human proclivi- 
ties, it would have plenty of excuse for 
being a very vain personage. 

Somebody has called the autumnal days 
the “saddest of the year.” We have forgot- 
ten who he was, if we ever knew, but in our 
jndgment, he was all wrong. Dark days 
there are, damp, chilly misty, wet and un- 
pleasant days in autumn; pt that make 
one relish a corner by an old fashioned fire. 
There are gusty, windy days in autumn that 
nobody cares to praise, when the north-west 
wind goes sweeping over the forest, roaring 
among the trees and whirling the sere 
leaves along the ground, and which, to tell 
the truth about them, are simply no great 
things. But 

“Some days must be dark and dreary,” 
and they serve to give the sunlight of a 
bright to-morrow a keener relish, and a lov- 
lier comparative beauty. To call the fall 
days the “saddest of the year,” is an ab- 
sardity, poetical we admit, but an absurdity. 
There is nothing sad in a cold, or a wet, a 
drizly, a gusty, orstormy day. Much there 
may be that is unpleasant, much that one 
may be disposed to quarrel with, but they are 
anything but sad. 

A calm autumnal day in the country is 
a great thing, a beautiful thing, a thing to 
thank God for, a thing to make one happy, 
buoyant of spirit, full of gratitude to the 
great Creator; aye, a thing to make one 
merry too, not with loud and boisterous 
mirth, but with a heart full to overflowing 
with cheerfulness. To see the bright sun 
standing in his glory up in the sky, shed- 
ding his placid light over the earth, when 
the air is clear, the winds are hushed, and 
the leaves are still and moveless on the 


| trees. And then to look along the hillside, 


and mark the bright sunlight and deep green 
of the fir, the hemlock, and the spruce, the 
yellow of the birch, the crimson of the maple, 
the dark brown of the beech, the silver glow 
of the poplar, and the varying shades of 
all these mingling and blending in a har- 
mony of brilliant colouring,—why, these hill- 
sides are decked like a maiden in her beauty, 
or a bride’ robed for the altar. Talk about 
spring-time or summer! Green on the 
hillside, green in the meadows and pastures, 

n everywhere, all around is the change- 
Sot anil everlasting green, as if hillside and 
valley, forest and field, had but a single 
dress for morning, noon, and night, and that 
only and always green! True, there is the 
music of the birds, joyous po and variant, 
ha and hilarious, in the spring-time, 
ey: a is no cricket under the flat stone 
in the pasture; his song is not heard in the 
stone wall, or in the corners of the fences ; 
no music of the katy-did; no tapping of the 
wood-pecker on the dry tree or dead limbs ; 
no chattering of the squirrel as he gathers 
his winter store; no pattering of the faded 
Jeaves as they come so quietly down from 
their places; no falling of ripended nuts, 
loosened from their burrs by the recent frosts. 
‘All these sounds belong to the calm autum- 
nal days, and while they differ the whole 
heavens from the merry songs of spring, 


© | there is nothing sad about them. No! no! 


Not sad. 

We remember (and who that was reared 
in the country, does not) when we were a 
boy, how we went out in the sunny days of 
autumn after the frost had painted the hill- 
sides, to gather chestnuts; and when the 
the winds rustled among the branches, how 
the nuts came rattling down, and how, if the 
winds were still, we climbed into the trees 
and shook their tops, and how the chest- 
nuts pattered to the ground like a shower 
of hail. We remember the squirrels, how 
they chattered and chased each other u 
and down the trees, or leaped from branc 
to branch, gathering here and there a nut, 
and scudding away.to their store houses in 
the hollow trees, providing against the bar- 
renness of the winter months. We remem- 
ber too, how we gathered in those same old 
autumnal days, hickory nuts, and butter- 
nuts ‘by the bushel, ‘and how pleasant it 
was in the long cold winter evenings, to sit 
around the great old kitchen fire-place, crack- 
ing the nutes we had gathered when the 
green, the yellow, the crimson, the brown 
and the leaves were on the trees. 
Pleasant evenings those seem to us now, as 
they come floating along.down on the cur- 
rent of memory frem the long past, and 
dear are the faces of those who ah — 
tableaux as they were grouped around those 
winter fires. gets were blazing on the 
broad hearth, and the pine knots, thrown at 
intervals upon the fire, gave a bold and 
cheerful light throughout that capacious 
kitchen, .We remember how the winter 
wind ‘went’ glancing over the house top, 
whirling an eddying and moaniag around 
the. corners,..hissing under the door, and 
sending its cold breath in at every crevice, 


| 


and’how the windows rattled when the blast 


in a separate cage. 


us, who have been elevated to high places 
in our land, who would not dare to be seen 
upon their knees, supplicating the Majesty 
of heaven! They are to big topray, 


were 
ip 


and how the old house-dog had 
the corner, and how lovingly the cat nestled 
between his feet. Cherished memories are 
these pleasant visions, and they are present 
to us now, vivid as realities. Butthe dream 
vanishes, the vision fades away, and we 
think of the six pale still faces, as we saw 
them last, and of the names that are chiseled 
upon the cold marble that stands through 
the sunny spring time, the heat of summer, 
the autumnal days, and the storms and tem- 
pests of winter, over the graves of the dead. 


—Albany Register. 
Magnetic Observatory. 


The Washington Globe states that during 
the year a magnetic observatory has been con- 
structed on the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution. “ ft principally consists of an 
underground room, enclosed within two 
walls, (to insure an equal temperature, ) be- 
tween which a current of air is allowed to 
pass, in order to prevent dampness. This 
observatory has been supplied with a set of 
apparatus for determining the continued 
variations in direction and intensity of ter- 
restrial magnetism. By an ingenious ap- 
plication of the photographic process, the 
invention of Mr. Brooks of England, the 
instruments are made to record, on a sheet 
of sensitive paper moved by clock work, 
their motions. It is pro to keep these 
instruments constantly in operation, for the 
purpose of comparing results with other ob- 
servations of a similar character in different 
parts of the world, and also for the purpose 
of furnishing a standard to which the ob- 
servations made at various points by the 
coast survey, and the different scientific ex- 
plorations which are now in pro in the 
western portions of the United States, may 
be referred, and with which they may be 
com 


Louis Napoleon. 


A writer in the London Economist con- 
cludes an article on Napoleon III. with this 
language :—“ The same man who landed at 
Boulogne in 1840, with a single steamer 
and a few friends, on a desperate and abor- 
tive expedition, revisits it in 1854, to re- 
view a vast army and receive the homage of 
countless spectators. The same man, who 
six years ago lived in obscurity at London, 
scarcely able to pay his tailor’s and quite 
unable to pay his horse dealer’s bill—whom 
many looked upon as stupid, and whom none 
looked upon as wise—of whom few augured 
well, and whom few would trust much—we 
have just seen receiving the visits and com- 
pliments of the consort of our Queen, enter- 
taining three royal guests at his table—one 
of them the son-in-law of the very monarch 
whom he had succeeded—and admitted be- 
yond all denial into the social circle of royal 
personages. Nor is this change in his sin- 
gular fortune the only one, nor perhaps the 
greatest. We can imagine him smiling 
with even a more grim satisfaction as he 
contrasts the language of the English press 
regarding him in 1852 and now;; sitting with 
the Timesand Examiner of December 1851, 
or August 1854, before him—and marvel- 
ling at the metamorphosis—the unmeasured 
abuse which was showered upon him at the 
former date, and the decorous respect and 
cordial praise with which he is spoken of 
now.” 


Singing Birds for America. 


Amongst the “ passengers” by the Wash- 
ington steamer, which left Southampton 
on Wednesday, 25th ult. with the United 
States mails, were upwards of a thousand 
singing canary birds. A cabin was fitted 
up for them close by one of the paddle 
boxes. Almost every one of the birds was 
This cage is dome- 
shaped, and is of basket-work, about eight 
inches long and four inches in height and 
width. Canary birds are exported in large 
numbers from Bremen to New York by the 
Southampton steamers, and they are collect- 
ed from all parts of Germany. Some of 
the canaries exported from Bremen are fa- 
mous for their song, particularly those from 
Saxony, and others are distinguished for 
their shape and colour. The latter kind of 
birds are half as long again as the ordina 
canary; their bodies are slender and lahed, 
like many of the birds of prey. They have 
long legs, their colour is a rich yellow, and 
their heads are beautifully spotted. Some 
of the birds taken out in the Washington 
had won prizes at Antwerp. 


Too Big to Pray. 


I tarried for a night with an old friend, 
who had always seemed indifferent on the 
subject of religion. His wife was pious, 
and endeavoured to impress the minds of 
her children with proper views of God and 
eternity. Her little boy, of two or three 
years, when about to retire to rest, knelt 
down by his mother, and reverently repeat- 
ed achild’s prayer. When he arose from 
his knees, he turned to his father, with a 
seeming consciousness that he had perform- 
ed a duty, and addressed him, “Father, I 
have said my prayers; have you said yours? 
or are you too big to pray?” I thought 
it was a question that would reach that fa- 
ther’s heart, and it might yet be said of 
him, “ Behold, he prayeth.” 

J have since noticed many, very many, who 
were too big topray. I knew a young man, 
a college student, of brilliant talents and 
fascinating manners. Yet he would sneer 
at piety and pious men. He was consid- 
ered a model by a certain class around 
him. In a revival meeting, the Spirit of 
God reached his heart. He saw his danger 
and resolved to reform. Then he thought 
of his companions who had witnessed his 
past life. They would say he was weak 
minded and fickle. He would lose their 
respect. He could not come down from his 
high position. He could not take up the 
cross thrcugh good and evil report, and his 
serious impressions passed away, perhaps 
for ever. He was too big to pray. 

I knew a man who had passed the middle 
age of life. His children had grown up 
around him, while he had been careless an 
unconcerned about their eternal welfare. 
A change came over him, and he felt that 
duty called on him to pray in his family. 
But how could he assume such a task before 
his household, which would be astonished 
at such a strange event. He shrank from 
the effort, and tinally relaxed into his for- 
mer coldness and indifference. He was too 
big to pray. 

I knew a physician who held a high rank 
in his profession. The urbanity of his de- 
portment, joined with an intelligent mind, 
made him a pleasant companion. But he 
was sceptical in the doctrines of the Bible. 
He witnessed the happy death of one who 
triumphed in the last trying hour, and his 
infidel opinions were shaken. ‘ Almost he 
was persuaded to become a Christian.” But 
the pride of his heart was not subdued. He 
could not humble himself at the foot of the 
cross. He was too big to pray. 

I knew.a man of great learning and great 
worldly wisdom. He became a disciple of 
Christ, but he mistook the nature of prayer 
in the “simplest form of speech,” he often 
used “‘ great swelling words,” and lofty round- 
ed periods. His prayers were not edifying. 
He was too big to pray. 

How many thousands there are around 


as the one which befel the Arctic. 


to Mr. 
ae—1l, or At- 
lantic; 2, or middle} 3; 
ERN, or Pacific. The north-eastern would 


then comprise New England, New York 
a my he south. | should be done just before the ground freezes, 


Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; the soué 
eastern the remaining Atlantic States, in- 
cluding Florida; the north-western, Oregon 
and Washington; California, 


New Mexico, and Utah; the northern in- 


and Iowa, Obie, 
ichigan, an i in, Neb an 
Minnesota; the 
Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama, 
cw Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and 
Indian Territory. There are now forty 
States and Territories. 

The population of the United States J og 
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1749, ‘ 1,046,000 
1790, . . . . 3,929,827 
5,305,925 
1820, . 9,638,131 
1840, . 17,069,453 
1854, (estimated) . 26,500,000 


The number of persons to the square mile 
in the United States in 1790 was 4.79; 
1840, 9.55; 1850, 7.90; 44 per cent. of 
the population resided, in 1850, in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and Gulf slope. This region, 
which had, in 1790, 221,711 persons, in 
1850 had 10,344,746. If as dense as the 


Southern States, our territory would em-, 


brace 45,000,000; as New England, 123,- 
000,000; as the Middle States, 170,000,- 
000; as Great Britain, 660,000,000; as 
Belgium, 1,150,000,000. 


Life the World Over. 


When Peter of Cortono was engaged on 
a picture for the Royal Palace of Petti, Fer- 
dinand II. particularly admired the repre- 
sentation of a weeping child. “ Has your 
majesty,” said the painter, ‘‘a mind to see 
how easily it is to make this very child 
laugh?” And, suiting the action to the 
word, the artist merely depressed the cor- 
ner of the lips and the inner extremity of 
the eyebrows, when the little urchin seemed 
in danger of bursting his sides with laugh- 
ter, who in a moment before seemed break- 
ing his heart with weeping. If this be true 
in the world of living men, slight, very 
slight are the causes that make or break the 
happiness of life. The touch of a brush can 
dim heaven with a cloud, or brighten the 
prospect of the fair horizon. 


Night Telegraph.’ 
Mr. L. Lewenberg, Opiician, of New 


York, has invented a machine for prevent- 
ing accidents at sea during the prevalence 
of a fog, to which he applies the name of 
Night Telegraph, and which seems worthy 
of more attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. Mr. Lewenberg is confident that 
his invention would for ever put a stop to 
collisions at sea—at least that it is far pre- 
ferable to any of the signals now known to 
the commercial world. With one of these 
instruments on board of a vessel, it is 
claimed that no such accident could happen 
If this 
position is correct, the invention is of the 
highest importance, and measures should be 
adopted at once for giving itatrial. It is 
stated that the contrivance is very simple, 
and not expensive. Some gentlemen should 
come forward and make trial of it. There 
can certainly be no difference of opinion as 
to the necessity of devising some plan where- 
by vessels at sea in a storm or fog may make 
known their whereabouts. If it will pre- 
vent collisions at sea, or tend to prevent 
them, no time should be lost, but its utility 
and efficiency should be tested forthwith. 


FARM AND GARDEN 

A Factror READERs. 
—It has been discovered that for the gen- 
erality of flowers, and more especially for 

raniums, and the most delicate specimens 
of the lily tribe, common glue, diluted with 
a sufficient quantity of water, forms a richer 
manure than guano or any other yet discov- 
ered. Plants placed in sand on the worst 
soils, display more beauty and vigour when 
watered with this composition, than those 

own in the richest mould, and only sprink- 
ed with water. 


Drrep Peacnes.—Peaches as usually 
dried are a very good fruit; but can be 
made vastly better if treated in the right 
way. Last season the receipt which had 
quite a circulation in the papers of dryin 
the fruit in a stove, after halving it a 
sprinkling a little sugar into the cavity left 
by the extracted pits, was tried in our fami- 
ly. The fruit was found to be most excel- 
lent; better to the taste of nine out of ten 

rsons, than any peach preserves by far. 

he peaches, however, were good ones before 
drying; for it is doubtful whether poor 
fruit can be made good by that process, or 
any other.—Prairie Farmer. 


Great YIELD OF APPLEs.—There has 
been gathered from a single apple tree, upon 
the farm of Mr. Nehemiah Perkins, in 


Topsfield, the extraordinary quantity of one 


hundred bushels (forty barrels) of apples. 
The tree has always been a great bearer, 
frequently producing from fifty to sixty bush- 
el. The tree is about fifty years old. 

A MAGnNIricent FARM AND FARMER.— 
A Vermont paper says :—“ Among the con- 
spicuous men in the Vermont Legislature 
is Mr. B. G. Brigham of Fairfield. 
owns and cultivates 1300 acres of land. 
Among his barn-yard items are two hundred 
and twenty cows, twenty horses, and five 
yoke of oxen. In his dairy he makes but- 
ter only. The average yield of butter from 
the milk of each cow is one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Two huge ‘dasher’ churns 
are set in motion by two ‘ horse-powers,’ and 
the butter is ‘ worked’ by the old-fashioned 
‘paddle.’ His stock of cattle consume about 
five hundred tons of hay annually. 20,000 
pounds of pork, 500 bushels of wheat, from 
400 to 500 bushels of corn, 1000 bushels of 
oats, and from 1000 to 2000 bushels of po- 
tatoes, are among his yearly products. ‘The 
Man of Uz,’ in his best estate, could not do 
better than this. Mr. Brigham himself is 
got up witha breadth of beam, and in a style 
of magnificence proportionate to the extent 
of his possessionsand agricultural products— 
he standing six feet four in his boots, and 
weighing, by one of Fairbanks’ patent bal- 
ances, 300 pounds precisely. 

Recerpt Worth Havinc.—At the late 
Annual Exhibition of our County Agricultu- 
ral Society, a very spirited competition was 
entered into in the Home Department for the 
premiums offered by the Executive Com- 
mittee. This was especially the case in 
wheat and rye bread, and the several varie- 
ties of cakes designated by the Committee. 
Awong the latter was a “‘ corn cake,” contri- 
buted by Mrs. Charles L. Wampole of Towa- 
mencin, and though no premium was offered 
for it, the Committee of the Department, in 
view of its excellence, delicacy, and decided 
merit, marked it down as particularly deserv- 
ing a special premium. We had the good 
fortune to be “inthe ring,” while discussing 
its merits, and claiming a judgment unim- 
peached and unimpeachable in such matters, 
we gave in an unconditional adhesion to the 
decision of the Committee. The following 
is the receipt as furnished by Mrs. Wampole, 
and we commend it to the attention of our 
fair readers:—‘“Take the whites of eight 
eggs; one-fourth pound each of corn starch, 
flour and butter; half pound of sugar, one 
tea-spoon fall of cream of tartar; alt tea- 
spoon full of soda. Favour with almond, 
or to suit the taste.” 
Cassacrs.—Cabbages may be headed in 
winter by setting them with their roots in 
good rich earth just as they grew, and cov- 
ering the tops so they will not freeze. This 
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may be done with a roof of boards, hay, or 
dirt, or brush and rails and straw covered 
with dirt, with little air-holes. Cabbage 
grown’ in this way is blanched, sweet, and 
tender, and will pay much more than the 
cost of thus arranging the late stalks which 
failed to form heads in the fall. The work 


and at first enly slightly cover the tops. 
Priant Trees.—Plant them by the road- 


side—plant them in yards, streets, lanes, 
lots—every where you can find room for a 


|tree to give shade or bear fruit. Now—this 
| Very day—is the right time to plant trees. 
‘There is no better time than November to 


plant hardy fruit. trees, and every hundred 
dollars that may be spent in planting such 
trees along the highway of a farm that has a 
public travelled road running through it will 
add a thousand dollars to the selling price 
of that farm twenty years hence. Take up 
large trees with plenty of roots, and plant 
them as though you intended them to grow, 
and they will grow. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


A CHILD’S HYMN. 


Air—Missionary Hymn, 


How precious is the story 
Of our Redeemer’s birth, 
Who left the realms of glory 
And came to dwell on earth ! 
He saw our sad condition, 
Our guilt, and sin, and shame; 
To save us from perdition 
The blessed Jesus came. 


He came to earth from heaven 
To weep, and bleed, and die, 
That we might be forgiven, 
And raised to God on high. 
Ilis kindness and compassion 
To children then were shown ; 
The heirs of his salvation, 
He claimed them for his own. 


O, may I love this Saviour, 

So good, so kind, so mild! 
And may I find his favour, 

A young, though sinful child! 
And in his blissful heaven 

May I at last appear, 
With all my sins forgiven, 

To know and praise him there! 


LET ME PRAY FIRST. 

A very intelligent little girl was passing 
quietly through the streets of a certain town a 
short time since, when she came to a spot where 
several idle boys were amusing themselves in a 
very dangerous practice of throwing stones. 
Not observing the boys, one of them, by acci- 
dent, threw a stone toward her, and struck her 
a cruel blow in the eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. The 
surgeon was sent for, and a very painful opera- 
tion was declared necessary. When the time 
came, and the surgeon had taken out his instru. 
ments, she lay in her father’s arms, and he 
asked her if she was ready. 

“No, father, not yet,” she replied. 

“What do you wish us to wait for, my 
child?” 

“I want to kneel in your lap, and pray to 
Jesus first;” she answered. And then kneeling, 
she prayed a few minutes, and afterward sub- 
mitted to the operation with a patience worthy 
of a woman. 

How beautifal this little girl appears, under 
those trying circumstances! Surely Jesus heard 
the prayer made in that hour; and he will love 
every child that calls upon his name. Let 
every boy and girl learn to pray; and let idle 
boys be careful how they throw stones. 


A YOUTHFUL PRODIGY. » 


The following is from the Paris correspond- 
ence of the New York Express:—“ The prodigy 
of to-day is a little boy of nine years of age, 
who possesses the most wonderful talent for 
drawing ; not the schoolboy sketches of peaked- 
faced cate and tumble-down houses; but mas- 
ter-pieces of the art are executed by him. He 
is the son of one of the heads of the Sevres 
porcelain factory, and is thus ever surrounded 
by graceful and beautiful models for his pencil. 
His manner of drawing is in itself something 
out of the common way. Does he wish to exe- 
cute a horse, it is not by the head he com- 
mences, (I mean no pun) but by one of the 
hind legs or the tail: it is not his pencil that 
moves onward, but the paper, which, gradually 
pushed by the child’s left hand underneath the 
passive lead, receives the lines, proportions, 
and shades, intended by the little designer. A 
short time since the Emperor and Empress, 
with their suite, visited the factory. The boy’s 
father was not there, but in his absence his 
youthful representative did the honours, and 
talked very glibly to their Majesties. After a 
time they missed him, and when he was dis- 
covered, it was with an elegant and astonishing 
drawing of the imperial carriages before the 
door, and, what was more astonishing still, the 
persons in the carriages were all portraits of 
their highnesses and their accompanying suite.” 

This gift is evidently inherited; he being the 
son of the head of a porcelain establishment. 
In making stone, the clay is moved. If this is 
so in fashioning porcelain, and undoubtedly it 
is measurably so, it would account for his mov- 
ing his paper instead of pencil.—Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. 
__ 

EW PUBLICATIONS.—CONYBEARE AND 
HOWSON’S ST. PAUL.—SECOND AMERI- 
CAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED.—Cuarces Scris- 
wer, No. 145 Nassau street, New York, has just 
ublished, The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By 
ev. W.J.Conybeareand Rev. J. 8S. Howson. Two 
vols. 8vo. With coloured maps and many elegant 
illustrations. Price $6. In halfcalf, $8. 

Though offered at one-half of the cost of the Lon- 
don copy, the work has in no way suffered from 
abridgment, but has been preserved complete in 
every respect. The notes, coins, maps, plans, and 
wood engravings generally, have been retained 
from the unwieldy quarto to a convenient octavo 
form. 

It combines ripe scholarship with extensive his- 
torical and geographical research, abounding in rich 
and varied illustration, drawn from every source 
which could be presumed to throw light upon the 
scriptural narrative. * © * It should be in the li- 
brary of every minister and intelligent laymen.— 
Presbyterian. 

* * * The fund of historical and geographical 
knowledge which is brought to bear upon the illus- 
trations of the subject, would form a large library 
itse New York Tribune. 

In fine, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
to be one of the most complete, interesting, and 
valuable contributions to biblical learning that the 
English press has ever furnished.— Boston Evening 
Traveller. 

It is our sober conviction, that as a guide to the 
true knowledge of Paul’s life and writings, it is 
worth any half dozen commentaries we have met 
with.—Rev. Dr. Sprague, Albany. 

As a monument of profound learning and patient 
industry, it cannot be too highly praised—as a help 
towards the New Testament, its value is above com- 
putation.—Christian Intelligencer. 

It is a monament of patient research and various 
Jearning—containing almost everything that can be 
gathered from history, geography, archeology, and 
the natural sciences, to illustrate the personal cha- 
racter and career, and the writings of Paul. * * * 
It is written in a popular atyle, and is no less at- 
tractive and valuable to the lay reader than to the 
professed theologian.—New York Commercial. 

Life of Rev. Archibald Alezander, D. D. By the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander. One volume, 8vo. 
Fourth edition. 

History of the Apostolic Church. By the Rev. P. 
Schaff, D.D. One volume, 8vo. 

nov 11—2t 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
stood two winters here without any protection what 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in fullbloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
Tich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 
N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. (3 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m 


| REVIVAL SERMONS—FIRST 
RI 


ES.—The subscriber has in press, and will 
publish early in December next, 2 new edition of 
the First Series of Revive] Sermons by the Rev. Dan- 
iel Baker, D. D. This volume bas been out of print 
for a year or more, during which time there has 
been @ constant and increasing demand for it. In 
order to meet this, the author has consented to pre- 
pare it again for publication, with additional mat- 
ter. The large sale of the Second Series, recently 
issued, encourages the agape in anticipating aa 
equally Jarge demand for the new edition of the 
First Series, now in press. The edition will be 
limited; it is important, therefore, that orders for 
or subscriptions to the work should be sent without 
delay. ‘ 

Penn wishing copies of the Second Series 
should forward their names at the same time, as 
only a small aumber now remain. 

The Sermons embraced in the First and Second Se- 
ries, are a selection from some five hundred sermons 
which the author, during his long ministry, has pre- 

red with great care. They can scarcely fail of 
Colas eminently profitable to the Church of Christ, 
and to the souls of men. They address the under- 
standing as well as the heart, and bring prominently 
to view those precious truths which the Spirit of 
God has been wont in all ages to make effectual to 
salvation. 

Teams—The work will make about 390 pages, 
large duodecimo, uniform with the Second Series, 
oad will be printed on good paper, with large, clear 
type. Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1; in cloth 
extra and gilt, $1.50; in morocco gilt, $2.50. One 
copy allowed for every twelve paying subscribers. 
Single es png can be sent by mail, the postage, 
when paid at the time of mailing at, the post office 
in Philadelphia, will be twenty-three cents; and 
thirty-four cents when paid on delivery at the post 
office of the subscriber. 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above sixth, 
nov 11—3t Philadelphia. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept gree | on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bellis have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
o&f tone. The present Proprietors have recent! 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mould- 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the First 
Premium (@ Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Curmes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 
fully solicited, 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


EW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS FOR THE COMING SEASON.— 

The Birds of the Bible-—By the Rev. H. Harbaugh, 

author of the ** Heayenly Recognition of Friends,”’ 

** Heaven, or the Sainted Dead,’’ “* The Heavenly 
Home,’’ &c. 

An imperial octavo volume, with twelve elegant 
I)lustrations, engraved and coloured in the finest 
style of art, beautifully bound in Turkey morocco. 
Antique style, with appropriate designs on the sides 
and back; also the cloth bevelled, full gilt sides, 
back, and edges, This work is altogether ofiginal, 
by a popular and dist'nguished author; the illustra- 
tions are entirely new, and executed in a style alto- 
gether superior to anything of the kind heretofore 
produced in the United States. The letter-press is 
printed on a delicately tinted cream coloured paper. 
The binding is done with great care, and in a very su- 
perior manner; and the Publishers have spared no ex- 
pense to make it both artistically and otherwise the 
most beautiful book of the season. 

Krummacher’s Parables. From the seventh Ger- 
man edition, peony illustrated by twenty-six ori- 
ginal designs, beautifully printed on fine paper. A 
handsome demy octavo volume, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt backs plain edges. Price $1.75 in cloth. 
Full gilt and bevelled, $2.50; and in Turkey mo- 
rocco, antique, elegant, $4. 

The Christian’s Daily Delight. A sacred Garland, 
culled from English and American Poets; beauti- 
full illustrated by eight engravings on steel. In one 
volume demy octavo, cloth, gilt backs. Price, 
$1.50. One volume demy octavo, cloth, full gilt 
sides, backs, and edges, $2.25. 

Proctor’s Illustrated History of the Crusades. 
Containing over one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
beautifully printed on fine paper. One volume, oc- 
tavo, bound in cloth, gilt backs, price $2.25. One 
volume, octavo, bound in cloth, full gilt sides, 
backs, and edges, $3. 

An Illustrated Life of Martin Luther, the great 
German Reformer, with a Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, edited with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D., late pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Beautifully 
illustrated by sixteen designs, printed on fine paper. 
One volume, octavo, bound in cloth, gilt back, $2; 
full gilt, sides and edges, with appropriate designs, 


$2.50 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
nov 4—3t 


EV. DR. DUFF’S PORTRAIT.—The fine large 
steel engraved Portrait of this eminent Chris- 
tian missionary, taken from Brady’s daguerreotype, 
is now ready. Engraved by A. H. Ritchie, in finest 
style of line, mezzotint, and stipple; size (inde- 
pendent of margin), 12 by 15 inches. Those desir- 
ing a handsome and correct likeness of Dr. Duff, 
can have one sent to them, free of charge, by send- 
ing their order, accompanied with the amount for 
the style which they prefer. 


Artist’s proofs, $10 
Proofs, on India paper, before letters, - 5 
Proofs, on India paper, after letters, - - 3 


Plain impressions, 


oct 28—tf 


A. H. RITCHIE & CO., 
23 Chambers street, New York. 


ELIGIOUS READING OF THE BEST DE- 
SCRIPTION.—The various books, written 
and published, by the truly eloquent and learned 
Scotch divine, the present minister of Crown Court, 
London, Rev. John Cumming, D. D., are attracting 
wide-spread attention, and are being perused b 
hundreds of thousands of admiring readers, on bot 
sides of the Atlantic. For simplicity and elegance 
of diction, and holy fervour, we doubt if they are 
excelled by any writer, living or dead. Their in- 
fluence, whenever and by whomsoever read, can be 
only good. No Christian’s library is complete, if 
destitute of these books. Their titles are as fol- 
lows: 

Benedictions, or the Blessed Life. 

Voices of the Day. 

Voices of the Night. 

Voices of the Dead. 

The Church before the Flood. 

The Tent and the Altar. , 

Scripture Readings on Genesis. 

Romanism and Tractarianism. 

To be followed by Readings on Exodus and Le- 
viticus. And by the New Testament Readings at 
convenient intervals. 

The religious community, particularly the reli- 
gious press, has spoken in high terms of commenda- 
tion of these excellent works, as follows: 

Thousands will thank Jewett & Co. for putting 
this series of volumes within their reach. Would 
that the whole community were reaping the benefit 
they are fitted to impart.—Christian Mirror, Port- 
land, Maine. 

The choicest and richest illustrations of sacred 
truths are here found grouped together in the most 
interesting and attractive form.—The Wesleyan, Sy- 
racuse, New York. 

It is difficult to say whether this and the author’s 
other works are more distinguished for splendour of 
diction, elevation of thought, or depth of evangeli- 
cal and devout feeling. They are adapted to be 
universally popular and useful.— Albany Argus. 

Elevated in thought, attractive in style, and de- 
votional in tone, these volumes must command at 
tention, and will become favourites with the Chris 
tian reading community.—The Presbyterian, Phila 
delphia. 

As a writer he is prolific, and his books have an 
immense sale. His style is clear and unaffected, 
and his pages breathe a spirit of warm evangelical 
piety.—Vermont Chronicle. 

It will do the heart and head good to read Dr. 
Cumming’s writings. They will have an extensive 
circulation, and cheer many a pilgrim on his way to 
heaven.—Cunada Christian Advocate. 

There is a freshness, and beauty, and spirituality 
about all Dr. Cumming’s productions that we have 
met with, which cannot fail to give them favour with 
the man of taste, as well as the true Christian.— 
Puritan Recorder, Bostun. 

Jewett & Co., publish nothing but works of the 
most admirable character. In these volumes, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming, they have supplied a want 
which the religious world has long felt.—Schenec- 
tady Reporter. 

We know few books so enriched with thought and 
so pervaded with genial Christian feeling as those of 
Dr. Cumming.—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

In noticing the first volume of the series of which 
these beautiful volumes form a part, we have al- 
ready expressed our very high estimate of Dr. Cum- 
ming and of his works.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

These volumes of the reprint of Dr. Cumming’s 
works will be received with great satisfaction by all 
who are familiar with his ripe genius and high Chris- 
tian culture.—Evening Traveller, Boston. 

All of Dr. Cumming’s writings are eloquent, soul- 

stirring and stimulating, and pregnant with admir- 
able suggestions, and filled with profitable instruc- 
tion.——Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
_ The works of Dr. Cumming breathe a most hea- 
venly spirit. Noone can read them without feeling 
himself elevated and incited to new duties and a 
higher state of Christian feeling.— husetts 
Life Boat. 

If Dr. Cumming can preach as he can write, there 
is no cause for wonder that he draws crowds of ad- 
miring hearers.— Observer . 

Published b 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
And for sale by al] Booksellers. aug 19—13t 


LE BOOKS FOR 1855.—The attention 
— Booksellers, and others, 


epared in the ; illustrations, and bind 

elegant. 

Jeanie Morrison ; or, The Life. 

the aathor of the Pastor’s Family.” 

lustrated. 75 cents. 

A most fascinating, as well as instructive tale— 

the history of a little girl born in a primeval forest 

of the Great West—who, by the death of both her 

parents while Ca an infant, was thrown friendiess 

upon the world. But the pra of a pious mother 
on her behalf were answered; and she was well 

cared for by an excelleat couple who adopted ber as 
their daughter. The various trials to which she was 
exposed on the death of her kind guardians, and the 
power of Christian principle in sustaining her under 
them, are most strikingly illustrated in this beaati- 
ful narrative. We can safely say that no better or 
more entertaining book could be put into the hands 
of a daughter by her parents than this volume. 

The Pastor’s Family. By the author of “* Jeanie 
Morrison.”” 18mo, 25 cents. 

Fritz Harold; or, the Temptation. From the 
German, with additions and alterations. By Mrs. 
Sarah A. Myers. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
A capital book for boys, and one which they will 
peruse with unbounded delight. 

Florence Egerton; or, Sunshine and Shadow. By 

the author of ** Clara Stanley.”’ Illustrated. 16mo. 
75 cents. 
Aa affecting story for young readers, showing the 
beauty of piety, and the fine moral effects of stead- 
fast adhesion to duty. The heroine attracts the 
reader’s sympathy by the simplicity of her charac- 
ter, while her life contains a richand useful lesson. 
—Evangelist. 

May Dundas; or, Passages from Young Life. By 
Mrs. Thos. Geldart. I6mo. 175 cents. 

Mrs. Geldart writes as one who understands and 
loves children—as all who write for children should 
write—in a geatie, pleasant style. Parente may 
safely trust the hearts as well as the minds of their 
children to her custody. 

Tender Grass for Little Lambs. By the Rev. C. 
W. Bolton, author of the “* Shepherd’s Call,” &c. 
Square. Illustrated. 50cents. A most attractive 
book for the little reader. 

The Brother and Sister; or, the Way of Peace. 
By the author of “‘ Grace Dermot,’’ &c. 18mo, 50 
cents. 

Vara; or, the Child of Adoption. Illustrated. 
12mo. $l. 

There has no volume fallen into our hands for 
years with which we have been more interested.— 
Sandy Hill Herald. 

The writer is pong | at home amid the pic- 
turesque scenes of the Pacific Isles, and the more 
familiar events of an American dwelling.—South- 
ern Baptist. 

Charles Rousell; or, Industry and Honesty. By 
the author of ‘** Three Moaths Under the Saow.’’ 
18mo. 40 cents. 

A very interesting story. The moral is excellent, 
and the religious tone of the book pure and health- 
ful.—Union, 

Evening Hours with my Children; or, Conversa- 
tions on the Gospel Story. Illustrated with twelve 
large illustrations (quarto size), coloured aad plain, 
(nearly ready). 

The Woodcutter of Lebanon, and the Exiles of Lu- 
cerna. By the author of ** Morning and Night 
Watches.”” 18mo. 50 cents. 

Mabel Grant. A Highland Story. By Randal 
Ballantyne. 18mo. 50 cents. 

James’s Young Man’s Friend. 175 cents. 

James’s Young Woman’s Friend. 75 cents. 

The Nursery Governess. By the author of the 
** Week,’ &c. Illustrated. 

Sunday Afternoons at Home. Profusely illus- 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING: 
Clara Stanley, by the author of Florence Egerton. 
50 cents. 
A Shepherd’s Call to the Lambs, by Bolton. 50 
cents. 
The Claremont Tales, illustrated. 50 cents. 
Three Months Under the Snow. 30 cents. 
Frank Harrison. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Frank Netherton; or, The Talisman. 40 cents. 
A Hundred Short Tales, by Schmid. 50 cents. 
Little Annie’s First Book. 35 cents. 
Little Annie’s Second Book. 40 cents. 
Rhymes for the Nursery, by Taylor. 50 cents. 
Clever Stories, by Sherwood. 50 cents. 
Mamma’s Bible Stories. 50 cents. 
Sequel to Bible Stories. 50 cents. 
Little Lessons for Little Learners. 
Child’s Own Story-BooR. 50 cents. 
Fanny and her Mamma. 450 cents. 
Jannie Gordon; or, The Orphan. 50 cents. 
Children of the Manse, by Duncan. 450 cents. 
Olive Leaves, by Mrs. Sigourney. 50 cents. 
Water Drops, by Mrs. Sigourney. 75 cents. 
Child’s Book, by Mrs. Sigourney. 35 cents. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Books. Each 40 cents. 
Holiday House, by Miss Sinclair. 50 cents. 
Near Home and Far Off. Each 50 cents. 
Very Little Tales fur Very Little Children. Two 
vols. 75 cents. 
New Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 
Watt’s Divine Songs. 40 cents. 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 75 cents. 
The Forresters, by the same author. 75 cents. 
The Infant’s Progress. 18mo. 50 cents. 
The Rainbow in the North. 50 cents. 
Pollock’s Tales—Covenanter. 75 cents. 
Tales of Scottish Peasantry. 50 cents. 
The Cottage Fireside. 40 cents. 
For sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
nov 11—3t Philadelphia. 


50 cents. 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY —No. 73 Fayette 

street, Tract House, Baltimore, Maryland.— 

Juvenile Books just published by the Presbyterian 
Board : 

The Blind Man and Pedler; Blind Betsey, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted. Captives of Alb’s Valley; 
a Legend of Frontier Life; by a son of Mary Moore; 
18mo. History of Minna and her Lamb and her 
Doves. The Rose Bud, The Hen and her Chickens, 
The Bow in the Cloud, and the Glowworm; by 
Charlotte Elizabeth. The Baby, Good and Bad 
Luck, The Golden Image, and the Star; by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. The Boat and the Drowned Offi- 
cer; by Charlotte Elizabeth. White Lies, Little 
Oaths, and the Bee; by Charlotte Elizabeth. Let- 
ters of the Madiai ; illustrated with coloured por- 
traits of Francesco and Rosa Madiai. Memoir of 
Rev. Joseph W. Barr, by Rev. E. P. Swift, D. D.; 
a new edition, revised and adapted to Sabbath- 
schools. Moral and Religious Anecdotes, with 
others of a more _ description; by John 
Whitecross; revised by the editor of the Board. 

All the books and tracts of the Presbyterian 
Board, of Robert Carter & Brothers, and of William 
S. Martien, are received as soon as published. 

nov 4—3t 8. GUITEAU. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully a. for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan |1—tf 


HE HALLELUJAH.—Lowett Mason’s new 
work is now ready. It contains nearly eleven 
hundred pieces, and is the most extensive collection 
of the kind ever published. It may be considered 
as the following distinct works brought together in 
one volume, viz: 
A COMPLETE TUNE BOOK. 

In the language of the Preface, “‘ there are tunes 
in all kinds of time, in many rhythmic forms, va- 
riously harmonized, point against point or in reports, 
in the usual keys, major and minor, for soli, tutti, 
or chorus. There are tunes appropriate to express 
all the various feelings, from those of the deepest 
penitence, grief, or sorrow, to such as are jubilant 
or exultant in the highest degree. There are tunes 
animating, and tunes quieting, tunes of excitement 
and tunes of repose, tunes of loftiness and tunes of 
meekness, of energy and of gentleness, of solemnity 
and of such merriness as becometh the dwelling 
place of the Most High.”? ‘* Thereare singing tunes 
and speaking tunes, tunes cantabile and tunes reci- 
tando. There are tunes short and tunes long, tunes 
low and tunes high, tunes soft and tunes loud, tunes 
quick and tunes slow, tunes easy and tunes difficult, 
tunes goxu! and tunes—not so good.’”? There are 
tunes in profusion for choirs, and no lack of those 
which are suited to congregational use. There are 
tunes of about one hundred and twenty different me- 
tres, —— a larger variety than are presented in any 
other work. 


AN ANTHEM BOOK. 

The pages of the Hallelujah contain a sufficient 
amount of Anthems, Motets, and Set Pieces gener- 
ally to form of themselves a considerable volume. 
— are more than seventy Anthems, beside chants, 

c. 

A SINGING SCHOOL MANUAL. 

The publishers risk little in claiming that this is 
the most comprehensive and complete work for 
classes yet issued. The department termed ‘* The 
Singing School,’? embraces three hundred and forty 
Exercises, Rounds, Glees, &c., thus furnishing an 
abundance of matter for practice in choirs as well 
as schools. An entirely new feature in this depart- 
ment, now introduced for the first time, is what is 
termed 

Musical Notation in a Nutshell. 

A condensed exposition of the elements of music, 
intended for such short schools as are confined to 
ten or twenty lessons. Another new feature is the 
introduction of Interludes, which are printed in con- 
nection with nearly all the tunes, and which must 
add greatly to its value when used in connection 
with an instrument or instruments. In some tunes 
the instrumental accompaniment is added through- 
out. 

In the general characteristics of its music, the 
Hallelujah may be said to resemble the Carmina 
Sacra more than any of Mr. Mason’s previous works, 
it being of the same practicable and useful charac- 
ter. Yet it is believed that the Hallelujah is far in 
advance of any of the author’s previous books in 
the real beauty and ease of its melodies and harmo- 
nies, as well as the variety of its Rhythmic forms. 

The price of the Hallelujah in Boston or New 
York will be $7.50 per dozen cash. In order to fa- 
cilitate its examination by teachers and Jeaders, or 
choirs, we will send a single copy by mail, prepaid, 
to any such who will remit us sirty cents in money 
or postage stamps. 

A new cantata, entitled The Pilgrim Fathers, was 
propeces by Mr. George Root for the pages of the 

allelujah, but, in order to make room for the im- 
been introduced, it was 
it is therefore issued 
single copies for 


mense variety which has 
found necessary to omit it, and 
in a separate form at $2 per dozen ; 


examination, 15 cents. 
- Both these works may be purchased of Booksellers 


nerally. 
MASON BROTHERS 
Published by No. 23 Park Row, New York. 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 
sep 23—2thkeowdt 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEY AND ATTRACTIVE 


various 
books, ada in size, style, and price, to the tastes 
ead cfthecs whe 

Among them are the following : 

Alice Clifford and her Day Dreams. 18mo, pp. 
208. Embellished with several engray- 


i 
This is an original work, happily designed to show 
the sin and folly of neglecting present duties, while 
dreaming of good to be done in circumstances 
which may never occur. 

The siving Temple; A Memoir of Jane Bethel. 


18mo, pp. 

A deeply interesting, unvarnished history of a 
patieat suferer in very humble life, illustrating ia a 
most impressive manner the power of divine grace, 
and the present value of a Christian hope. 

Alfred Raymond; or, a Mother’s Influence. 
18mo, 90. Illustrated with engravings from 
Original designe, 

No one can read this little volume without re- 
newed conviction, that ofall human influences, none 
exceeds in strength and depth that of a faithful, god- 
ly mother. 

School-days Reviewed. 18mo, pp. 180. With fine 
engravings. 

We know not how any one, young or old, parent 
or child, pupil or teacher, can read thie volume 
without profit. It exhibits in a direct and striking | 
manoer the operation of principles which enter into 
all the transactions of life, and furnishes lessons 
practical wisdom, of which no one can safely be ig- 
norant. 

For sale at No. 316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 11—2t 


M4 LANTERNS.—Magic Lanterns of the 

most approved construction, made and for 
sale by the subscriber; a large Assortment of As- 
tronomical, Humorous, and Historical Views, sets 
of Scripture subjects expressly for Sunday-schools ; 
twelve slides in a box containing thirty-eight differ- 
ent views; Dissolving Views, Binoptric Lanterns, 
&c. Imported and for sale low. A Lantern and 


slides to hire, by 
JAMES W. QUEEN, 
No. 264 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
a” Illustrated Catalogues by mail gratis. 
nov li—4t 


EWS FOR SALE.—FPor sale in Arch street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth is pastor, a choice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 107}, eligibly located, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only. For address, apply at the of- 
fice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 26—tf 


EACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY—One 
of the Piano and Vocal Music, who can also 
teach some other branches; one of Mathematics, 
and one of ae es—single men, pious and tho- 
roughly qualified. Please to send testimonials and 
references, and address 
Office of the Presbyterian, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
oct 28—tf 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this well known Institution, situated six 
miles from the Perryville and eight miles from the 
Mifflin station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will @ 
commence on the Ist of November next. It affords 
every facility to young men preparing either for 
business or for the higher classes in our best Col- 
leges. In point of health and beautiful scenery, it 
has many advantages. Its location is in the coun- 
try, with few, if any, temptations to vice and dis- 
sipation. The religious influences and exercises of 
the Institution are all the most anxious parent 
could desire. 
Terms—$55 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance. Light and fuel extra. 
For Catalogues, or further informatien, address 
(post-paid) 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
oct 14—13t 


ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in West Jer- 

sey Academy. He will be required to teach 

the Latin and Greek languages chiefly, and also to 

take _ in the discipline of the Institution. Toa 

Teacher of superior qualifications four hundred dol- 

lare will be given, together with boarding, washing, 

&c. The entire compensation will be worth at least 

five hundred and fifty dollars per annum. Address 

the subscriber, or the Rev. S. Beach Jones, D.D. at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. HENRY SNYDER. 


ITUATION WANTED AS A TEACHER.— 
Wanted, by a young lady, a situation as Teach- 
er of the English branches; would prefer teachin 
in a Female Seminary. For further particulars, 
dress “R. L. W.,” . 
Office of the Presbyterian, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
nov 4—3t® Philadelphia. 


Ww. JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet Miter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 
per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

Hetrens ~The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 

OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfal 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 
mus & Nixun intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cushions; Carpeting of every description; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tufts, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind ; also, Curied Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cushions, a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth orany 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 
june 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


A TEACHER WANTED—To take charge of the 

Cape Fear High School, on the Ist of January, 
1855, situated in Bladen county, North Carolina, 
Applications addressed to the undersigned, will be 
received until the last day of November, at which 
time a selection will be made. To insure success, 
satisfactory reference will be required. The loca- 
tion for health, sobriety, and morality, is surpassed 
by few. Any information desired, will be furnished 
on application to the undersigned, at Prospect Hail 
post office, Bladen county, North Carolina. 

JOHN T. COUNCIL, 
oct 21—6t Secretary Board of Trustees. 


OUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 26 PENN STREET, 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY —Miss 
Converse’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School was opened for the reeeption of young ladies, 
on Tuesday, September 5th. The location is 
healthy, quiet, and retired, known as the former 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Westbrook. 

Circulars, stating terms, &c., may be obtained of 
the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, at the office, 316 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia; also, at the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s office, No. 265 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia ; both of whom permit me to refer to them; 
and also to the editor of the Christian Observer (Rev. 
Dr. Converse), No. 48 South Fourth street, Phila- 


delphia. 
sept 2—13t P. N. CONVERSE. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teams-—$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For Circulars or further information, addrese 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, Principat. 
sep 2—6m* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Ne. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are pait, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. | 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
_ Who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
year, . é $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

y ‘SA The money must always be sent in advance, 

w the amount is large, a draft should be pro 

cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie. 
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